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PART  I 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  VEfiETABLE  GARDEN 


CK..FTER  I 


SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE  GROUND 


Location  of   th«   Cartton 

It  beiiiK  nerctwary  to  viait  the  garden  daily 
m  order  to  do  what  work  may  be  required,  to 
watch  the  appearance  of  dineasoH  and  insectii 
"..  a«  to  control  and  destroy  them  .nA  to  do 
the  pickmg  of  vegetables,  etc.,  everybody 
will  appreciate  the  great  advantage  of  the  gar- 
.l.n  being  located  nearest  to  the  house  as 
|H«8ible.  Several  minor  operations  will  be 
.xeruted  during  spare  time,  which  would  not 
Im.  feasible  if  it  was  distant  and  if  we  were 
prevented  frem  visiting  same.  Results  would 
then  on  longer  prove  satisfactory. 

Much  will  be  gained  if  we  can  convir.- 
ourselves  that  the  cultivation  of  vegetable 
planU,  which  is  not  difficult,  nevertheless 
nquires  continual  attention.  These  j.lants 
•I"  not  have  the  same  endurance  as  eoroals 
and  m  order  to  have  them  tender  and  deli- 
nous  they  must  absolutely  be  given  particular 
attention-cultivation,  watering,  etc.-which 
will  enable  them  to  develop  without  stop; 
<lii8  IS  comparatively  easy  to  do  if  the  garden 
IS  close  to  the  house. 


Soil  and  Improvoiwnts 

Vegetables  may  Ik-  cultivated  in  all  soils 
providing  they  are  iraprovwl  when  wmtaininK 

wK-.„T     '•^•^'.."«"''  «'  «'"«'    an,l   drained 
when  the  sub-soil  is  imrn-rmeable 

Nevertheless  the  »,est  soil  for  this  cultun- 
la  the  one  known  as  rUty  loam. 

The  comjmct  clay  soils,  sandy  and  limy  are 
less  favorable.  However,  thev  can  be  all 
eorrecttxl:  da;-  soils,  by  adding  sand,  coal 
ashes  and  lime;  sandy  soils,  by  mixing  day. 
eow  dung;  limy  soils,  by  marsh-lands,  turfy 
grounds,  etc.  ^ 

We  must  not  think  of  changing  thoroughly 
the  nature  of  these  soils  with  a  single  correct 
tion,  hut  with  perseverance  and  in  repeating 

be^done """  '*'"'"''  ^"*"*  '^  ""'^  "Ttainly 
Liming 


The  garden  with  a  northern  aspect  would 
be  cold  and  would  suffer  from  freezing  winds 
"•  the  spring;  the  crop  would  be  endan- 
gered and  delayed.  This  exposure  must  be 
avoided  if  possible,  if  not,  the  garden  should 
be  protected  by  the  planting  of  trees  as  a 
wind-break,  hedges  or  walls.  Preference 
should  be  given  to  the  Eastern  or  Southern 
exiMwure,  which,  freed  from  snow  sooner 
and  warmed  up,  will  grow  early  products 
superior  in  quality  to  those  coming  at  a  later 
date. 


In  certain  soils  not  containing  li.nc,  in  sandy 
and   particularly   in  clay  soils.   1 1,;,  addition 
of  lime  IS  an  excellent  operation  which  consi- 
derably increases  the  fertility.     Lime  is  not 
only  a  good  improvement,  but  it  has  much 
to  do  with  the  destruction   of  insects  and 
noxious      weeds,    favors    the    decom,K»ution 
of    vegetable    refuse,    oxidates    minerals   and 
corrects  the  acidity  of  the  soil:  which  allows 
micro-organ  i^s  to  take  j)o«ef,ion  of  same 
and  make  them  assimilable  to  i  lants.    Lime 
must  amount  to  five  per  cent  cf  the    volume 
of  any  good  land.    In  these  times  of  dearth 
nothmg   can    do    better   towards    increasing 
production  at  small  co^t. 

To  our  mifld,  lime-kilns  should  be  mobilized 
and  new  ones  built  so  as  to  produce  enough 
hme  to  provide  for  one  ton  to  every  acre  of 
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land  in  thia  I'mviDoe,  their  uittput  would 
thcrefroni  Ix-  ifurcaicd  by  one  third.  Wo 
have  often  used  lime— agsia  Uuit  yenr  -and 
rmulta  liavc  always  proved  profitable. 

How  to  uae  it. — (inther  linieatonM  in  •initU 
hcaiM  about  20  feet  apart,  water  and  Hhovel 
upon  10  inrliPd  thick  of  earth;  Hpreiul  Ifl  daya 
later  and  inroniomte  Ut  the  (uiil  with  o  Imr- 
row. 

BrMkinmip 

A  good  breaking  up  of  the  Hut)-suil  in  iiulis- 
penaable  particularly  in  compact  and  im- 
pcrmcablo  lands. 

Itain-water  niuat  be  able  to  find  ita  way 
deeply  under  the  rootH  of  planiH  so  oa  not  to 
iniurc  theno  ond,  in  a  loose  soil  thut  will  drink 
in  the  wotcr  like  a  sponge,  to  provide,  through 
capillarity,  for  the  moisture  neocusury  to  the 
life  of  the  phiut  iu  dry  weatiier. 

When  thia  breaking  up  is  done  by  hand,  a 
trench  must  be  opened,  on  the  width  of  the 
garden,  3  feet  wide  and  1>^  foot  de*p,  and 
the  earth  taken  out  carried  to  the  other  end 
of  the  garden,  where  it  will  serve  in  filling  the 
last  ditch.  Another  stripe  of  3  feet  will  then 
be  brought  down  in  the  trench,  while  each 
clcxi  is  broken  up  t^  '  foeen  the  soil,  and  atones 
and  roots  of  noxioos  weeds  put  aside.  Finally, 
the  earth  will  b<  dug  at  the  same  depth  of 
I'i  foot  and  pileil  up  on  the  precedent  trench 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  work  is  completed. 
Let  us  note  however  that  this  breaking  up 
will  be  done  only  on  lands  where  the  sul>-floil 
is  fertile. 

In  an  opposite  case,  as  it  wot  Id  lie  unwise 
to  bring  too  much  dead  earth  U'  the  surface, 
only  the  arable  earth  would  De  removed, 
leaving  that  of  the  sub-soil  in  place,  after  it 
has  been  well  worked  to  the  depth  mentioned. 

Where  the  garden  is  of  large  area,  this 
breaking  up  may  be  done  with  »  plow:  first 
with  an  ordinary  plo^  which  will  work  the 
soil  very  deep  and  afterwards  with  a  digging 
plow  which  will  work  deeper  in  the  same 
furrow,  leaving  the  loosened  earth  in  |)Iace. 

This  bieaking^  up  is  of  absolute  necessity 
not  only  for  vegetables  but  equally  for  all 
other  field  crops.  This  is  the  means  of  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  arable  layer,  of  checking 
the  excess  of  moisture  and  dryiifcAS,  of  pro- 


viding the  plant  with  Iimmc  earth  .  herein 
roots  will  (H'netrate  and  spread  easily,  anil 
will  find  an  abundant  supply  of  mineral  fer- 
tilizers and  all  other  elements  which  they 
re<|uirp  to  develop  and  give  the  maximum 
yiel.l. 

This  work,  whfn  done  pro|M>rly,  will  give 
uevllent  resulis  during  several  years. 

Plowing 

The  following  years,  one  will  be  satisfied 
with  ordinary  plowings,  either  with  a  spade 
or  a  plow,  preferably  in  the  fall  in  all  heavy 
soils  and  without  breaking  the  cIihIs  so  that 
they  may  lie  loosened  by  frosts.  Sandy  soils 
will  \h'.  kept  for  the  spring,  at  an  early  date 
however,  s«i  that  they  may  be  beaten  enough 
to  sow  the  WM'd. 

The  lan4  that  has  Ix-en  broken  up  must  he 
plowed  anew,  before  sowing  or  planting,  ns 
soon  as  the  ground  has  warmed  up,  after  the 
first  mild  days  in  the  spring,  ineor|>oratiiiK 
manures  at  the  same  time.  All  clods  must 
l»e  broken  up  and  the  surface  pulverized, 
either  with  a  prong  hoe  and  a  rake  or  with 
the  horse  hoe  and  harrow. 

Manur— ,  Various  FwtillMra 

Manures  employed  must  lie  well  rotten, 
fat  and  oily.  In  order  to  have  them  such,  the) 
are  deposited  in  heaps,  the  sides  and  angles 
of  which  are  kept  well  |H'r|)endieulur,  and 
made  up  into  layers  pro|ierly  pressed  and 
watered.  In  clayey  grounds,  manuref  contai- 
ning straw  are  rather  injurious.  An  average 
manuring  requires  about  thirty  tons  to  an 
acre. 

Certain  vegetablos  reciuire  a  greater  ^^puui- 
tity;  others,  such  as  onion,  garlic,  peas  and 
beans  only  thrive  in  it  when  it  has  become  a 
well-rotten  compost.  One  ton  of  good  manure 
contains  10  lbs  of  azote,  5.2  lbs  of  phosphorie 
acid  and  12.6  lbs  of  potash. 

These  four  elements:  azote,  phosphoric- 
acid,  pota.sh  and  lime  constitute  the  essential 
food  plants  and  if  no  tnanures  are  available, 
this  food  must  be  provided  them  under  the 
shape  of  fertilizers. 

It  has  been  estijnated  that  63  lbs  of  soda 
nitratf,  31  lbs  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
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24  »)•  of  chloride  of  pot«Mium  equal  one  ton 
of  manure. 

Owing  to  the  war,  it  is  aInKwt  iinp<Hu,iblf 
to  procure  Nitrat.-  of  Soda  and  P.)tn«h. 

However,  poultry-d.inR,  if  ki'|.t  a^ide  and 
puJvprwed  after  it  hw<  thorf)ughly  ttrifMl  ii,,. 
will    prove   an   cffpclivc   innnuro   and   rould 
replace  nitrate  ..f  ioda.    A-lie*.  rich  in  potash, 
may  also  Ixj  um-d   to  npluc..  fh:«  prinhirt 
withheld  by  Cerniany.    None  Hhoiild  l>e  hmt 
Soot  also  contains  much  |H>tai.h  and  a/oto  and 
moreover,   is   a   jiowerfiil    insect  iride.      Soot 
w  put  in  a  bag,  allowed  to  mmk  IJ  hourn  into 
a  barrel  containing  water,  anri  npravcd  on  tbe 
mfented  veg..tiib!.»s,  thereby  «h-Mtri>ving  enter- 
pillars,  Hiiails  and  many  oth.r  |M«tK.    Poultry 
feathers    connfitufe    a    high-uzotcd    inuniire 
I-eached   ashes   and    plaster  also  are  precious 
improving  elements. 

Liquid  nmnur— 

Manure  juices,  liquid  manures,  are  active 
vegetation  agents.    They  will  In-  spread  with 
4  to  5  five  times  their  bulk  of  water  and  use.1 
at   night   preferably.      Kxcrements   are   still 
richer;  diliitwl  in  10  timi*  as  much  of  water 
•hey  largely  activate  the  growth.     All  thes<' 
manures,  spread  after  the  wmling  of  young 
s.-ed  ings  when  roots  are  still  weak  and  often 
displaced    through    the     pulling   of   „,«ioUH 
weeds,  procure  them  th<.  necessary  plant  fo,Kl 
which  will  enable  them  to  develop  rapidly 
Inder   the   name   of   "Tankage",   slnughter- 
liouses  aro  producing  a  very  j-owerful  con- 
centrated manure,  fonned  of  dried  blo«l  and 
flesh  and  bone  dust;   when  spread  on   toii 
•'•ar  the  young  plants,  its  effect  is  iminc- 
dmU.    If  It  is  dissolved  by  rain  or  watering 
and  drawn  into  the  ground  within  reach  of 
the  roots  of  plants  as  soon  as  it  is  »  read. 


layer  of  mulch  because  while  retaining  mois- 
ture it  prevents  seeds  from  Uing  distur- 
l)ed  by  heavy  rains  or  waterii«H  and  faci- 
lilatra  their  germination.  It  is  spread  at.  «|ually 
as  rKMsible  and  well  divided.  It  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  usefulness  on  light,  dry  and 
wiuly  loams.  It  may  Ih«  n-mov«Kl  with  ii  rake, 
"iM*  the  seetls  have  grown  up. 


Compost  is  the  result  of  the  thorough 
tlecomiMisition  of  manures,  leaves,  grass  and 
rubbish  from  the  garden  and  which  havi 
assumed  the  state  of  fine  earth.  Com|Hist 
from  b«'ils  made  up  with  horse  manure  is 
eonsidere<l  one  of  the  best.  It  is  used  to 
cover  seedings  made  in  the  oficn  ground, 
which  swhI  is  small,  protecting  same  and 
making  their  coming  o-t  certain.  It  is  again 
used  in  new  IhhIs  for  seeding  and  transplant- 
ing,  and  mixed,  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  plants  in  pots. 

As  it  is  nuwt  neoessary  to  always  have  n 
Koo<l  quantity  available,  the  pile  will  be 
prepared  one  year  in  advance. 

('onip<i»t  from  leaves  that  are  not  thtjrougfaly 
njtIcKl  is  much  sought  for  in  the  growing  of 
certain  flowers.  It  advnntageou.<<ly  reiilaees  the 
heath  earth  indispensable  to  a  good  many 
"iwcies  of  this  kind. 


Mulch 

Mulch  is  short  manure,  rather  dry  than 
f.it.  used  to  cover  the  grouiul  under  crop 
•li'nng  the  hot  season,  cither  with  a  view  t« 
"ilcrcept  the  drying  rays  of  the  sun.  or  again 
'.  prevent  the  ground  from  being  hardened 
I'.v  rams  or  waterings  and  to  enable  it  retain 
lis  coolness. 

Seed-plots  do  well  when  sheltead  by  a  ihin 


Laying-out  of  th*  gTd«n 

The  shape  to  be  adopted  in  dividing  the 
plots  in  the  garden  must  differ  according  (o 
its  area  and  its  destination. 

We  will  divide  them  in  three  sectioua : 
home  gardens,  farm  gardens  and  market  gardens. 

I.— HOME  GARDEN 

This  garden  is  usually  of  small  area,  be- 
cause those  cultivating  same  do  not  own  the 
land.  For  this  reason  they  cannot  spend  any 
money  to  break  up  the  ground,  to  plant  trees 
and  build  up  shelter-walla,  etc.,  which  might 
be  done  by  those  who,  owning  the  ground,  arc 
able  to  establish  a  permanent  gai  'en.  Aspa- 
ragus, rhubarb,  etc.,  shall  therefore  not  l>e 
planted;  but  they  will  be  satisfied  with  cul- 
tivating  strictly  annual  vegetables. 
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The  best  plan  to  adopt  for  this  kind  of 
tiirnll  Knrden  con^wts  in  providing  for  n  1>^ 
fi  wide  iillry  only,  nruund  the  piece  of  ground 
and  3  ft  from  feneon,  thus  leaving  a  HUiglc 
plot  in  the  cenU-r  with  a  IkkI  all  around,  the 
latter  intended  for  corn,  tomatoes  and  pole 
bi-ang. 

The  earth  will  Ik,-  worked  with  a  sy  i. 
IXMwible,  and  each  ulrip  pro|K'rly  turned  over 
and  crumbled  so  that  it  will  IW-  thoroughly 
l«Hisencd.  When  stoneB,  wcccIh,  have  been 
removed  and  carried  away,  manures  will  be 
worked  into  the  soil. 

This  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts  away  and  the  earth  wams  up, 
but  never  prior  or  during  a  rainfall.  All  vege- 
table plants  fear  compact  soils  because  they 
can  never  warm  up,  always  remain  r^uddy, 
im|H>rmeable  to  water  and  air,  and  harden 
like  a  brick,  in  dry  weather. 

When  operating  with  a  hoe,  care  should  be 
exercised  to  break  the  clods  not  only  in  the 
soil,  but  also  on  top;  this  shoidd  be  done  as  we 
proceed  with  the  work  so  that  they  will  not 
harden  through  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun. 

Tools 

As  all  this  work  cannot  be  dor?  otherwise 
than  by  hand  and  owing  to  the  sui.vU  area 
to  be  cultivated,  cheap  tools  will  be  all  that 
is  required;  an  ordinary  spade  or  a  digging 
fork-according  when  the  soil  is  free  from  stones 
or  not — a  rake,  a  cord,  a  tracer,  a  hoe,  a  planter, 
a  prong  hoe  and  a  trowel  to  displant  plants 
in  clods. 

Dividing  tho  plot  into   bods 

When  production  is  in  mind,  the  French 
method  of  beds  3)  j  ft  wide,  separated  by  a 
1  ft  pathway,  will  certainly  yield  twice  as 
much  as  the  method  of  more  distant  rows, 
and  this  without  any  more  work  if  the  soil 
is  of  great  fertility. 

To  share  the  plot,  when  plowings  are  done, 
stakes  are  driven  down  4  feet  apart  along 
each  pathway.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  cord  is  stretched  from  one  stake  to  the 
other  so  as  to  ft)rra  the  first  bed.  When  the 
cord  has  be<'n  well  striHched,  the  place  of  the 
pathway  will  be  indicated    by    walking    and 


pressing  hard  on  each  side  of  the  cord.  Th' 
bed  is  then  dressed  and  levelled  with  a  rake, 
and  the  small  clods  and  stones  that  are  foiiini 
are  thrown  into  the  pathway.  »Seeding  nuiy 
be  made  broadcast  or  in  drills  more  or  less 
dis;  )t,  as  the  space  required  by  the  vegetables 
to  be  grown  will  permit. 

liast  year,  we  have  had  a  large  crop  in  ,i 
garden  layed  out  in  this  manner.  Carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  golden  thistle,  beets,  K|'i- 
nachs,  lettuce,  salsify,  celery,  sorrel,  par»lp>, 
endive,  etc.,  were  10  inches  distant,  or  four 
rows  to  a  bed;  onionn,  garlic,  shallot.s,  Icck 
6  inches  apart,  or  6  rows  to  a  bed;  pea.s  and 
pole  beans,  swiss-chard,  three  rows  to 
a  bed;  dwarf  peas  and  beans,  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  rutabagas,  Brussels  sprouts, 
also  three  rows  to  a  bed;  tomatoes,  cucumber 
and  com  were  planted  4  feet  a[>art.  In  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way  we  obtain  from  Jhe  .soil 
all  what  it  can  possibly  yield.  This  is  the  wiiy 
gardenen*  cultivate  in  France,  where  nothini; 
is  wasted  and  every  inch  of  ground  occupied. 

We  expect  to  hear  bitter  complaints,  but 
they  will  not  prevent  our  recommending  this 
method  for  all  hand-cultivated  gardens,  esti- 
mating that  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
will  make  it  their  own.  This  is  inten-sivc 
gardening;  a  crop  must  be  replaced,  as  soihi 
as  the  ground  Cfui  be  cleared,  by  another. 
Thus  radishes  as  well  as  lettuce  to  transpbnt 
in  endives,  etc.,  will  never  be  sown  in  plots, 
but  hidden,  that  is,  between  other  plant.s 
requiring  a  much  longer  time  to  grow  up. 

2.— FARM  AND  HOME  GARDEN 

This  garden,  intended  to  feed  a  Urge  family, 
will  be  suffiently  large  to  allow  for  a  good 
walk  lengthwise  in  the  center,  and  another 
one  crosswise,  thus  figuring  a  cross,  providinK 
for  a  watering  pond  in  the  center. 

Another  walk  will  he  arraiiged  all  around  the 
garden,  4  ft  from  the  outer  edge,  thus  leaving 
a  border  of  that  width,  exc?pt  to  the  north 
where  the  border  should  have  12  ft  at  lea.si 
This  space  will  be  destined  to  receive  beds, 
transplant ings,  and  lat<'r  on,  the  plants  re- 
quiring most  heat;  tomatoes,  egg  plant.s, 
pepper  plants,  etc.,  it  being  undestood  that 
they  will  be  sheltered  by  a  stone  or  brick  wall, 
a  wooded  fence  or  a  hedge. 


Fruif  Tf—  (under  wnall  shan«.^ 


We  will  then  have  our  garden  divided 
nto  four  ploU  from  which  we  will  deduct 
4  ft  to  provide  for  a  be<l  on  each  side  of  the 
(•entral  walks  and  upon  which  will  be  planted 
fruit  trees  and  shnibs,  under  small  «haiK..s- 
spindle,  column',  pyramid,  row  and  vase  or 
Koblet. 

The  wall  to  the  North  will  be  paled  up 
«ith  vme  obliquely  grown  up  and  buried  everv 
"inter  which  will  allow  us  to  have:  grapes 
ixars,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  rinj  and  white 
currants,  black  curmnU  and  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  etc. 

()n  the  surrounding  border,  we  will  plant 
apple  trees  grafted  on  Doucin  stock  and  form 
pyramids  ^-ith  raspberry  bushes  between- 
apple  trees  graftwl  on  French  Paradise  will 
make  a  continuous  row;  th.^e  things,  found  in 
any  »irden  in  France,  are  hardly  known  here 
and  8  111  less  given  a  test,  for  want  of  practical 
knowledge,  although  we  are  sure  of  their 
successful  results  (it  being  a  question  of 
selection  of  varieties  and  j)articularly  rational 
pruning). 


U-  to  be  mad*  of  the  garden  ploU 

I. -In  the  first  plot  will  be  planted  to  stay 
for  many  years;  as,«iragus,  rhubarb,  sorrel, 
artichokes,  strawberry  plants. 

-'.—In  the  second,  legumes  requiring  much 
fertilizers,     manure    particularly:     cabbages, 
eauhflowen,,  Bruaiela  sprouts,    chard,  celery 
cardoon,  spinach,  etc. 

3.-In  the  third,  tiiose  fearing  fresh  manure 
txit  needing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash- 
Karhc,  onions,  shallots,  carrots,  l)eefs  pars- 
nips,  celeriac,  rutabaga,  salsify,  endive,  let- 
tuce,  peas,  pole  peas,  dwarf  and  jwle  beans 

4. -In  the  fourth  plot,  which  should  be  the 
I'oMest:  melons,  cucumbers,  custard  marrows 
and  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  red  pepper 
corn.  ' 

Rotation  of  crope 

\\>  will  adopt  the  biennal  rotation  which 
's  the  most  r.ractical  and  good  enough  to 
ol.  an.  good  results  with  vegi-tables.  Knowing 
«rll  that  the  same  plants  or  plants  of  the  same 
family  should  not  be  cultivated  two  conse- 


cutive  years  on  the  same  ground,  those  on  the 
second  plot  will  be  changed  to  the  third,  the 
followuig  ytar;  those  from  the  latter  iK-ing 
always  put  in  a  plot  abundantly  nmniir«l  the 
year  before,  the  same  rotatifin  lieing  practised 
in  the  fourth  plot  which  will  divided  in  two 
parts  for  this  purpose. 

JTofy re  in  the  vew.t.ble  garden 

Beauty  never  losing  its  rights,  even  in  the 
garden,  and  knowing  that  there  rannot  exist 
really  nice  gardens  without  flowers,  the  avail- 
able space  between  fruit  trees  on  the  bah 
Ijordering  the  central  walks  will  Ik-  utilised 
to  intercalate  a  few  nowering  shrubs,  same 
KWHl  perennials,  rose  bushes  planted  to  stay 
as  well  as  annual  plants.  ' 

Flowering  */.ru6«.— Selected  amongst  thcwt, 
of  .small  .size:  Japanese  (iuinci>;  S,nm, 
Lemoinei,  Bumalda,  ThumU-rgii.  Pnmifolia, 
Van  Houttii,  VVeigeUa  amabilis;  •  Deulzia  ■ 
crenata,  Lemoinei  grandis;  various  Japanese 
hybrid  and  rugosa  rost«.  Various  lilacs  will 
be  planted  in  the  angles. 

PerenniaU.—Vaiioua  tree  and  herbaceous 
paeonies,  larkspurs  (delphinium),  lilies  iris 
asters,  poppies,  phlox,  chrysanthemums'  gail- 
lardias,  lychnis,  columbine,  etc. 

Bordering  plant».~Aa  there  cannot  be   any 
attractive   walks   without  borders  of  dwarf 
plants,  we  will  put  in  double  La  France  violete 
and  others,  dwarf  campanulas,  pasque-flower 
cornflower    and    Canadian    phlox,    a'chillea' 
Caucasian   doronicum,   fleabane,    dwarf  iris' 
feathered  pink,  periwinkle,  sedum,  saxifraga! 
Medicinal  and  melliffrous  planhi.—  These 
plante  must  also  be  found  in  large  quantity 
for   the   apiary   and    the   house   pharmacy: 
balm,  mint,  sage,  rosemary,  lavender,  hyssop, 
fennel,    thyme,    wormwood,    camomile,    cen- 
taury, borage,  perforated  John's  wort,  etc. 

All  these  aromatic  or  medicinal  plants 
make  delicious  drinks,  which  are  of  the  great- 
est use  as  domestic  or  veterinary  medicine. 
They  should  always  he  at  hand,  because  in 
.leveral  cases,  they  render  real  services,  always 
bringing  relief  and  sometimes  preventing  a 
serious   illness. 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  farm  and  home  vege- 
table garden  in  a  rou^^  outline  and  which 
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we  would'  like  to  ae«  on  all  farms  ia  thi*  Pro- 
▼inoe.  It  will  provide  vesetaUes  (or  the  kit- 
chen, fruits  for  dewert  and  canning,  flowers 
to  adorn  the  table  and  idvc  friends  and  medi- 
cinal herbs  to  relieve  all  discomforts. 

Wsll  provided  with  veRetabie  plants,  de- 
corated with  flowers  and  loaded'  with  fruits, 
it  will  be  the  pride  uf  the  housewife,  will  make 
the  pastime  of  the  owner  and  the  happiness 
of  the  children  who  wilt  find  in  it  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  all  the  fruits  of  which  they  are 
so  fond.  They  will  learn  to  cultivate  this 
pretty  garden,  and  to  like  it  and  it  will  be  a 
strong  bond  to  keep  them  on  the  farm. 

This  garden,  Uke  the  former,  nwy  be  cul- 
tivated by  hand  and  then  divided  into  beds, 
or  planted  in  more  distant  rows,  cultivated 
with  a  wheel  hoe,  with  2  to  3  ft  spaces,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  beds  on  which  vegetables 
are  grown. 

3  — IMARKET  GARDEN 

It  does  not  indude  any  trees  or  flowers:  it 


is  a  commercial  ^Mdsn  from  whish  aentinten- 
tality  is  excluded. 

All  the  plowing  and  breaking  up  operation.s 
are  made  by  animal'  traction  with  an  ordinary 
plow,  diggihg  plow  (PI.  II  fig.  33),  horse  ho<' 
(Pli  II  fig.  28),  weeder  and  harrow.  Rows 
must  then  be  traced  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  length  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  and 
planting  must  be  made  in  rows  2>^  ft  apart 
and  more. 

The  yield  per  acre  will  be  inferior  to  that 
of  the  garden  cultivated  with  the  hand  and 
divided  into  beds,  but  on  the  other  hand,  th)> 
cost  of  operating  will  be  considerably  smaller : 
it  is  rather  field  cultivation  than  gardening 
Also,  the  walks  should  be  wide  enough  to 
allow  vehicules  to  move  freely;  they  will 
.<*erve  for  the  trucking  of  manures  and  vpk<-- 
table  crops.  The  importance  of  the  gardening 
should  bfe  the  only  guidance  in  providing  for 
the  number  and  the  direction  of  walks;  circus 
should  be  provided  for  here  and  there  so  as  to 
turn  about,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  fields  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  U 

ORDINARY    OPERATIONS 


,(veta,l  oonsideratioDs) 


I,-  ^'^^f'  ""^  ^  *'"  '"'^«'  «f  •o'^'nn  or  the 
kind  o*  planting,  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
w  of  th»  greatest  importance  and  upon  it 
succ^  «  depending;  it  d^fr  conseq^tly 
not  be  neglected. 

When  plMtiag  either  in  the  greenhouse, 
m  Ms  or  .a  the  field  three  elements  indis- 
peiuaWe  to  gBrnunation,  vis:  water,  air  and 

!!f'  T*  !*  ""P*  *"  '^«*-  Too  much  heat 
»oa  cold,  dryness  or  moieture  are  harmful 
andmay  endanger  the  proper  coming  out  of 
we*^  ssnie  will  happen  if  seeds  are  buried 
U»  deep,  laokmg  of  air.  They  must  then  be 
S^IilL*  '**'P*»'/''^R  aeoording  to  their 
alwand  the  ground  upon  which  the  operation 
w  being  earned;  always  deeper  in  a  sandy  soil 
than  ma  clay  soil.  Any  seed  should.T.rl 
be  cowed  with  twice  ita  volume  of  earth. 


Rolling 

TJm  oper»tioii  is  intended  to  press  the 
«jrm  «ound  the  seed  and  to  bring  uTmot 
ture  of  the  ground  to  the  surface,  thn>ugh 

SSrS  »?»^  -«'«'^»t«'  the  germinatfen 
of  ^  seed.  It  is  done  after  the  seed  i,  buried 
m  dly  weather  and  in  light  ground,  preferal 
Wy ,  m  heavy  and  moist  lands  it  would   be  of 
a  bad  effect. 

This  work  consists  in  prtesing  the  earth 

^^'f  h     I  "  ^';J^  ^^  "'  »  hoUow^e 
or  with  a  hand  roller. 


Weeding  and  thInniM 


To  weed  is  to  pull  out  noxious  weeds  which 
may  have  oome  out  amongst  seedlings.    This 

Xi  t^l.^  "'""^  "•  "^^  .T^bfe 
?tf»^15^**  "^  y""°«  80  as  not  to  shaken 
or  lift  eeedUngs  too  much.  They  are  thinned 
at  the  same  time  if  found  necessary.     This 


att«ition  and  some  ability,  «,  as  to  quickly 
datinguish  the  plants  that  must  be  re^ 
moved^     Women  are  generally  more  clever 

^^  ^*'"  !•"'  ""P***  "**  do  the  work 
with  gw.ter  dexterity.  I„  «„„„,„  time 
when  the  earth  is  dry  a  watering  is  give^a 

tt  siSa"  '^'"r ----«  the  Lklrhat 
the  surface  earth  may  have  time  to  warm  up. 

is  H^Z"'!'^'^  ""'  **  "^'"'*  «''»^»  the  heat 
onp^t.^  '  '^T* '"'•ny  Pj-nts,  iiftetl  while 
operating,  would  dry  up,  but  preferably 
when  the  weather  is  cloudy  or  at  night.  The 
oooln«s  of  the  night  and  the  dew  wHl  perm  t 
them  to  nse  up  again. 

after  weeding.  To  assist  them  in  quickly 
^covermg,  nothing  can  equal,  prior  to  a 
rarnfaU,  a  watering  with  liquid  manure  diluted 
«  four  tmjes  its  volume  of  water  or  poultry 
n^ure  weU  pulverised  and  mixed  with  Sand^ 
earth  and  spread  at  the  surface  around  the 


Hoeing 

lo^Z,'^  1"'"^'^  ^^""'"'^  '"»*«*»«»  to 
w^- ^r'^^  """"•*  '*•"  P"*"**'  to  destroy 
w*ed»  and  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  rnoi*. 
ture  contamed  m  the  soil.  This  opemUon 
must  be  frequently  done  to  a  depth  of  1  to  3 
mch«  oiJy;  in  working  more  deeplv.   one 

•hli'^-!"'.'^**''-  0«e 'n««t  not  hoe 
when  the  earth  1.  wet,  but  wait  until  it  has 

fTj  ''SS  ""  ■"*•  "'tcr  the  dew  has 
faUen  E«pOTence  has  shown  that  when  plants 
had  thopou^ly  warmed  up,  hoeing  w«,  of 
»«ater  benefit  to  them.   Frequently  repeated, 

l^h  J^"^  ^  '^  ""•■•*  *"'*  "-tinuous 
growth  of  plants.  Earth  newly  turned  over 
gets  mtnfied  and  is  consequently  a  contri- 
S!!?  *t  T^-  .  Mon^ver,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted  that  a  hoeing  is  worth  a  watering,  it  is 
also  a  means  to  prevent  dryness. 
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PLATE  I 


Fig»:  1 .— PUnkCT  to  level  the  rarface  of  the  loil  before  aowins:  2.— Sieve  to  sift  the  eompost  for  bed«;  3.— Hotbed 
Kurmunded  by  a  heater:  4.— Frame  fiw  making  straw-niatu;  5.— Straw-mat:  6.— Protection  wall  for  hotbeds 
and  how  to  make  cold  frames;  7. — Glass  bell  to  protect  transplanted  plants  and  force  them. 
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CHAPTER  III 
MEANS  TO  HASTEN  AND  ACTIVATE  THE  VEGETATION  OF  PLANTS 


A  good  many  vegetable  planta  from  warm 
countries  would  not  yield  a  sufficient  crop 
If  only  sown  in  thr  open  when  the  earth  and 
temperature  would  have  warmed  up  suf- 
ficiently; but  in  planting  them  a  few  months 
earlier  m  beds,  towards  the  end  of  the  winter 
fine  plants  wUl  be  obtained  which,  set  in 
place  in  June,  will  perfectly  mature  or  yet 
produce  for  a  longer  period.  In  using  beds, 
we  can  yet  have  very  good  vegetables  two 
months  earlier  than  in  the  open  ground 


Hotbfda 


Location  of  th«  b«d 

The  bed  must  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
garden  whet«  it  will  receive  the  greatest 
supply  of  sun  and  where  it  will  bt  sheltered 
against  the  northern  winds.  If  such  a  shelter 
was  not  existing,  a  temporary  one  will  be 
niade  with  boards.  Beds  are  prepared  from 
he  1st  to  the  30th  of  March,  according  to 
the  repon  of  the  Province.  V\  hen  the  spot  is 
selected  and  the  snow  covering  same  cleared 
away,  one  will  bring  on  the  ground  the  ma- 
nure that  will  furnish  the  artificial  heat  to 
be  used. 

Manuio  for  boda 

Horse  manure  is  the  best.     The  one  from 
horses  doing  hard  work  and  consuming  much 
oate  18  the  warmest.     Manure  piled  up  in 
heaps  that  has  abeady  fennented  is  valueless 
for  thw  purpose.     The  most  susceptible  of 
giving  much  heat  is  the  one  just  out  of  the 
stable    In  case  of  our  not  having  a  sufficient 
quantity,  it  could  be  mixed  with  other  from 
a  pile;  but  whoever  has  beds  to  make  must 
foresee  it,  provide  in  advance  for  the  neces- 
sary „:anure  and  prevent  its  fermentation. 
I  Ills  will  be  obtained  in  piling  i.p  same  like  a 
wall  on  a  small  width,  or  again  in  piling  it  up 
in  alternate  layers  separated  by  crossed  poles 
w  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  and 
prevent  fermentation 


The  manure  required  for  the  bed  we  intend 
to  make  being  on  hand,  we  must  then  mix  it 
horoughly  with  a  fork,  a  few  days  m  advance 
If  dry  leaves  are  available,  some  will  )«  added 
to  equal  one  third.  This  will  result  in  a  more 
moderate  heat  lasting  for  a  longer  time 

The  location  being  selected  and  its  sides 
drawn  with  a  cord  (2  ft  in  excess  of  the  frames 
that  wUl  be  placed  in),  manure  is  then  depo- 
sited in  layers,  being  careful  to  shake  each 
lorkful   and   spread    the    manure  equally  all 
over  the  surface,   so   that   the   parts  soaked 
with  liquid  manure  be  well  mixed  to  the  drier 
ones  and  to  constitute  a  perfectly  even  layer 
Each  forkful  layed  on  the  ground  is  strongly 
pressed  upon  with  the  back  of  the  fork  throw- 
ing m  the  straws  that  might  come  out.  When 
this  first  hiyer,  1  ft  thick,  has  been  deposited. 
It  IS  pressed  down,   watered  and  a  second 
layer  placed  on  top  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously  and  so  on  until  the  desired  thick- 
ness, which  varies  according  to  the  time  of  the 

Til;  '^u'T?  "**^*"^=  2^  ^*  ** '»««  beginning 
of  March  2  ft  at  the  end  of  the  same  month 
and  IH  ft  in  April.  This  thickness  will  also 
chr.nge  according  to  our  intention:  whether 
of  sowing  or  transplanting. 

The  last  layer  of  manure  being  laid  down, 
well  pressed  and  levelled,  then  the  frames 
are  placed.  A  thin  layer  of  manure  is  spread 
inside,  pressed,  dressed  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  compost,  previously  sifted,  4  to  6 
inches  tnick,  according  to  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  bed. 

■Sashes  are  set  in  place  and  then  covered 
with  straw  mats  fPI.  1,  fig.  .5)  to  enable  the 
bed  to  throw  its  heat,  which  usually  takes 
place  eight  days  later.  It  is  only  after  this 
time  that  we  can  seed  or  plant,  that  is  to  say 
when  the  thermometer  will  register  from 
70"  to  .SO"  Fahrenheit. 

Somi-h— tod  b«d« 

Semi-heated  beds  are  made  in  the  same 
way,  but  m  using  manures  that  have  already 
served.    A  hotbed  can  be  made  into  a  semi- 
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heated  bed.  When  the~hotbed  has  given  all 
ita  heat,  the  compost  is  removed  and  fresh 
manure  brought  in  and  mixed  to  the  one 
already  in  the  bed.  These  aemi-heated  beds 
are  very  useful  for  transplanting  in  April-May. 

Cold  fram* 

No  manure  is  required  in  the  making  of  a 
cold  frame:  the  sun  alone  supplied  the  heat. 
Secdlins^  or  plants  are  in  cold  frames  when 
they  are  covered  by  sashes;  this  is  a  means 
to  activate  the  growth.  Cold  frames  are  very 
useful  for  hardening  plants,  particularly  hotbed 
plants;  this  is  their  last  stAge  before  being 
permanently  set  in  place  in  the  open  ground. 

It  requires  the  same  attention  as  the  other 
beds  hereafter  referred  to. 

P— p  b«d 

This  bed  ia  different  from  the  previous  ones 
in  this  way  thai  instead  of  being  above  the 
ground,  the  mnnure  supplying  the  heat  is 
placed  into  a  trench  we  dig  for  this  purpose. 
It  must  be  located  in  a  very  healthy  ground, 
drained,  where  rain-waters  will  not  infil- 
trate, and  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 

These  beds  are  indisp  able  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes  and 
pumpkins,  etc.  They  do  not  require  a  large 
quantity  of  manure:  1  ft  thick  will  give  a 
sufficient  heat  to  enable  plants  to  grow  whik; 
awaiting  the  vwy  hot  days  that  will  warm  the 
earth  up  to  the  required  degree.  1  ley  may 
also  be  used  to  transplant  young  plants  from 
the  bed. 

H— fra 

When  a  lied  docs  not  give  enough  heat, 
some  may  be  provided  with  beaters.  For  this 
purpose,  fresh -horse  manure  is  brought  and 
placed  in  the  |)aths  and  around  the  frames, 
in  place  of  the  one  that  has  lost  its  heat;  it  is 
strongly  pressed  and  some  more  added  until 
it  reaches  the  leyel  of  sashes. 

Fram— 

Frames  may  vary  in  sir.c;  the  one  gonerally 
adopted  h  12  ft  long  and  6  ft  wide;  it  is  10 
to  12  inches  high  at  the  front  and  18  inches 


at  the  rear,  thus  giving  a  slope  of  about  6 
inches. 

It  consequently  bears  four  6  x  3  f t  sashr.s. 
the  latter  having  three  rows  of  10  x  12  incli. 
glasses. 

The  frame  to  be  recommended  is  the  df- 
mountable  frame.  When  we  are  through 
with  same,  it  is  taken  to  pieces  and  sheltered, 
which  cannot  be  done  with  other  frames  that 
must  be  left  exposed  to  the  rain  and  soun 
become  obsolete. 

Planting  in  bed  or  in  ■— d  boxes 

Two  methods  are  equally  adopted  fnr 
sowing  in  bed.  First,  right  in  the  bed  aftir 
4  to  6  inches  of  compost  have  been  addni 
or  again  in  seed  boxes  on  three  inches  i>f 
compost  or  sand. 

For  the  first  plantings  in  March,  the  lattrr, 
in  boxes,  is  preferred  because  at  this  time  it  is 
often  very  cold  and  it  is  difficult,  even  danger- 
ous to  leave  the  sashes  open  to  plant  or  tran.s- 
plant  into  the  bed.  With  boxes,  thu  can  he 
done  in  the  house  to  the  heat  and  under 
shelter.  One  only  has  to  raise  the  sashes  in 
order  to  place  the  boxes  on  the  bed  and  a.s 
this  is  done  very  quickly,  there  is  no  loss 
of  heat  nor  any  danger  of  freezing  plants. 

These  boxes  can  be  cheaply  constructed 
with  planks  from  packing  crates:  %  inrh 
thick  for  the  ends  and  ^  inch  thick  for  sides 
and  bottom  are  sufficient. 

They  should  all  be  made  alike  in  shape  and 
size,  and  this  with  the  view  of  losing  no  space 
in  the  beds.  They  should  consequently  mea- 
sure 23  inches  in  length,  13  in  width  and  3  in 
depth,  for  hotbeds  measuring  12  x  6  ft,  and 
also  be  perforated  at  several  places  so  as  to 
insure  a  perfect  drainage. 

The  advantages  of  boxes  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  seed  germinates  better  and  more 
evenly;  the  transplanting  operations  are  done 
easily  and  with  more  facility  than  in  lird; 
boxes  can  be  moved  rapidly  and  easily  when 
required,  on  hotbeds  or  semi-hot  beds  or  on 
cold  frames  for  hardening. 


Looking  after  the  boda 

The  bed  requires  careful  attention.     For- 
getting .to  raise  sashes  when  the  sun  is  hot. 
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would  be  enough  to  heat  the  air  they  oont«i. 
to  8uoh  ui  extent  that  aU  plant*  would  be 
burned.    Sashee  muat  be  raued  more  or  lew 
acconhnc  to  the  heat  existing  in  the  bed. 
They  muat  be  rained  on  one  side  only  (North) 
M  long  aa  the  planta  are  weak.     Moderate 
watenngB  must  also  be  given,  in  the  morning 
only,  and  with  lukewarm  water;  too  much 
rooirture  would  cause  a  web-like  white  mold 
caHed  '-bed  rot"  which  is  an  injurioue  crypto- 
gamic    mushroom    often    cutting    down    all 
plants  that  become  infested  in  the  beds.   It  is 
caused  by  too  much  moisture  and  this  is  our 
reason  for  recommending  to  water  in   the 
morning  only. 

shifum 

The  shifting  of  all  plants  to  be  transplanted 
IS  most  advantageous.     It  enables  to  use  all 
plants  that  have  been  sown,    which    would 
not  be  the  case  if  we  were  obliged  to  thin 
them  on  the  spot.  It  produces  dumpy  plants 
weU  provided  with  roots.    The  plant  that  is 
not  shifted  only  has  a  long  straight  root  or  tap. 
root  and  is  a  long  time  before    taking  root 
"gain    when    transplantirfg   does    not    cause 
ite  death.   To  the  contrary,  the  shifted  plant, 
after  its  tap-root  has  been  trimmed  away 
hM  grown  a  bunch  of  roots  to  which  a  small 
baU  of  earth  is  adhering  when  it  is  pulled  out 
It  does  not  feel  any  injury  through  trans- 
plantmg  and  continues  to  develop  without 
any  loss  of  time,  which  considerably  increases 
production. 

It  is   o'   great    importance    to   shift    all 
plants  to  be  transplanted.     This  is  done,  as 
soon  as  the  fu-st  leaves  begin    to    show     2 
mches  apart  in  all  directions,  the  foot  ^m- 
Pletely  buried;  then  a  moderate  watering  is 
pven  and  plants  are  covered  with  sashes 
shaded  with  a  light  cloth  or  straw,  thus  leav- 
vmg  them  without  air  until  their  retaking 
They  are  given  some  afterwards  and  in  greater 
quantity  as  they  are  growing  up.    They  must 
»teo  be  dressed  and  watered  as  they  require. 
When  plants  touch,    they   must  be  shifted 
a  second    time   at    a   greater   distance  —  4 
'Bches-m  the  same  manner  and  with  similar 
precautions.   We  can  operate  in  the  same  way 
for  all  summer  vegetables  that  ar»  transjj.lanf «! 
"hieh  may  be  done  in  the  open  ground  in  a 


loa«  sou  and  well  provided  with  compost. 

Itcan  previously  be  hardenedbyrolli„g(l>e«ting 
hard)  preferably  at  night,  then  waU-rt^  and 
shaded,  taking  care  not  to  do  so  when  the 
weather  is  hot. 

P*nnmnmnt  Dl«nt«*l«« 

All  shifted  plants  set    to  stay    must    be 
planted     with    their    clod.       The     ground 
having  been  duly   prepared,  manured,    har- 
row.Kl  and  dressed,  drills  are  traoe<l  at  .he 
required  distance  and  plants  planted  in  with 
a  trowel.     The  hole  is  made  with  this  ins-  . 
trument  of  the  ;equired  size  and  depth  and 
the  plant  is  set  in  place,  filling  the  spare 
around  same  with  fine  earth  slightly  packwl 
When  the  work  is  over,  the  plant  is  watered 
As  much  as  possible,   this  plantation   must 
take  place  in  a  cloudy  weather  or  at  nightfall 
If  the  heat  was  excessive,  it  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  cover  plants  either  with  a  shingle 
paper,  or  a  hurdle,  etc.,  until  their  retaking.' 

Displantlng 

Plants  must  never  be  pulled  out  by  the 
8tem,  because  this  breaks  all  radicles  and 
their  retakmg  is  delayed.  They  must  be 
dwplanted:  that  is  raise  them  up  in  driving  a 
tool  trowel)  down  to  a  certain  depth  beneath 
the  plant,  bring  it  down  and  thus  remove  from 
the  soil  the  plant  with  its  ball  of  earth  and 
all  Its  roots.  If  the  ground  was  dry,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  moistened  a  few  hours  before- 
otherwise  the  earth  would  not  adhere  to  the 
roots. 

Hard«ningor  >ccliinati»tion  of  bed  pUnt. 

At  this  time  plant  stalks  are  herbaceous; 
eaves  and  all  their  parte  are  tender,  non- 
Iignified  and  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  air 
m  this  condition,  right  in  the  sun,  a  few  hours 
would  be  enough  to  kill  them.    Before  setting 
them  permanently  in  the  open  ground,  we 
must  proceed  to  their  hardening,    that    is, 
habituate  them  gradually  to  stand  the  out- 
door air  and  the  sun,    I„  this  connection,  at 
east  fifteen  days  before  being  set  in  place, 
they  are  more  and  more  given  some  air  bv 
ra«mg  sashes.    One  will  take  advantage  of  'a 
nuld  night,  of  a  dark  day,  to  remove  them  com- 
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pIpMjr,  Md  thus  the  plant  will  harden;  ita 
tiMiMM  wit  MRnify  and  when  let  in  place, 
preferably  when  the  weather  is  cloudy  or  on 
the  eve  of  a  rainfall,  it  will  lUnd  tranaplantinft 
without  being  injuried. 

This  work  of  hardening  plants  must  be  con- 
ducted through  successive  stagrs  and  with 
judgment.  As  frosts  are  yet  tn  be  feared  at 
this  time,  it  is  advisable  to  take  every  pre- 
caution and  to  have  straw  mats  on  hand  to 
prevent  their  deadly  action. 

The  cultivation  of  bed  plants  requires  in- 
telligent and  continuous  cares,  without  which 
success  will  not  be  met;  but  with  good  will 
and  vigilance  good  results  are  obtained. 

Pf  paratlon  6f  plants 

Most  of  younx;  plants,  such  as:  strawberries, 
leek,  endive,  celery,  cabbages,  etc.,  will  re- 
take more  easily  if  their  roots  and  the  end  of 
their  leaves  are  partly  removed  (PI.  VII,  figs 
3  and  4).  This  is  also  being  done  when  planting 
young  trees:  a  means  of  reestablishing  the 
equilibrium  botween  the  stem  and  the  roots. 
In  trimming  away  the  extremity  of  the  leaves, 
the  latter  are  prevented  from  drav/ini^  the 
pith  which  remains  iu  the  plant,  thus  aiding 
it  to  form  new  roots  more  quickly.  In  cutting 
away  the  tap-root,  the  plant  in  forced  to  add 
ramifying  and  running  roots  which  will  insure 
its  rapid  gmwth. 

Straw  mats 

Straw  mats  are  the  best  and  the  most  handy 


coverings  for  sashes  and  beds  to  protect  them 
against  froats.  Ught  and  warm,  they  are  mo%'e(l 
easily,  being  rolled  up,  and  are  quickly  set  in 
place.  Any  person  having  beds  shouild  have 
straw  mats  to  cover  them.  (PI.  1,  fig.  5) 

Haw  to  make  Ihetn. — They  are  made  from 
r>-e  straw  roughly  woven  with  heavy  twin*' 
Their  dimensions  are  4  ft  wide  and  1  ft  longi-r 
than  the  length  of  the  sash,  so  that  when  in 
position,  they  will  overlap  at  both  ends.  Thej 
are  made  with  4  or  5  warps.  They  must  not  Im- 
too  heavy;  their  efficiency  depends  on  the  cart- 
brought  in  making  them  up  rather  then  on 
their  thickness. 

They  will  last  longer  if  soaked  for  two  days 
in  a  copper  sulfate  solution  at  the  rate  of  10 
lbs  into  25  gallons  of  water. 

To  make  them  up  we  can  use  a  frame  called 
"Frame  for  making  straw  mats"  5  feet  wide 
and  K  feet  long  formed  of  wooden  pieces  i 
inches  square.  At  both  ends  in  the  greati-r 
length,  are  driven  3,  4  or  5  headless  nails,  the 
first  and  the  last  being  9  inches  from  the  side 
frames.  These  nails  serve  to  strain  the  coarwr 
twine;  the  smaller  being  used  to  sew  the  straw, 
after  it  has  been  spread,  taking  in  about  l.'i 
stalks  to  each  link  which  are  well  tightene<l 
and  made  even. 

Keeping. — Unroll  mats  whenever  they  are 
wet  so  that  they  may  dry  up,  handle  them  by 
the  warps  and  not  by  the  straw,  keep  them  in 
a  dry  place  and  safe  from  rodents.  Spreading 
aahos  on  them  is  also  a  good  protection. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  BY  SOWING 


Except  for  tarragon  «nd  cive«,  alm«t  all 
vegrtable  plant,  are  rcproduct^d  from  .ee.] 
Lr»rTr*'^  "'  paramount  importance 

L.nt  ♦  '^  u    ^  '!""'  ""•^  °'  "^  «"««••.  if  wc 
want  to  obtam  nice  products.    We  Hhall  then 

Ketoiirseednfroin  eonwienciousand  responaible 

«*d«nen  and  not  consider  the  pricc-lKH-au^ 

a  small  difference  of  a  few  eent«  „r  dollan,  may 

cauae  the  lo«  of  a  h'undred,  if  our  order  ia  not 

properly  attended  to. 


Sjjdwowjnj 

Moat    farmers   can   raise  their  own  vege- 
table seeds;  if  not  all  of  them  at  least  a  g<»d 
P-irt^     It  «  quite  easy,  in  the  fall,  to  select 
the  finest  specimens  of  carrots,  beet«,  parnips 
rutabagas,  turnips,  etc.,  and  keep  them  in  a 
place  where  they  will  not  freeze  and  plant  them 
to  stay  the  following  fc„ring.     It  is  yet  the 
Mfestw-ay  to  have  good  seeds.  Selected  onions 
set  early  m  the  spring  will  certainly  produce 
seed.     lettuce,    endive,    radishes  sown  early 
will  also  bear  seed.  The  will  to  do  it  is  the  only 
rendition  required. 

If  seed  bearers  are  planted  in  a  ground  tliat 
has  received  a  thorough  manuring  the  year  be- 
fore and  enriched  by  the  addition  of  compost 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  high  gmde  seeds 
well  fdled  and  pf  great  vitality  will  be  obtained 
l-he  ones  that  degenerate  are  those  raised  on 
poor  soils,  and  this  is  just  as  true  for  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  for  the  animal  kingdom. 

To  have  perfectly  pure  seeds,  we  must  avoid 
planting  varfcties  of  a  same  family  dose  one 
io  the  other;  they  must  be  kept  apart  as  far 
distant  as  ponible  «>  as  to  prevent  their 
pollen  from  mixing.    Most  of  them-«nd  par- 
icuUrly  conisalad  and  sorrel  seeds-^reqaire 
to  be  collected  before  completelv  ripe,  and 
then  aUowed  to  dry  in  the  shade.     Othere 
such  as  salsify  and  spinach  seeds  ripen  in  suc^ 
<*asion.     Those  that  are  turning  yellow  are 
coHeeted  every  day.      Beet,   carrot,   celery, 
cabbage,  onion,  leek  seeds,  etc.,  are  taken 
'"to  the  granafK  after  being  tied  in  bunches 
b^   *'**""'^   thrashed,    tagged   and 


Some  seeds  have  a  very  short  germination 
opacity.  For  instance,  «.lsify.  sorrel.  parsZ 
and  angeuca  must  be  planU.l  the  yearSw- 
ng  th..,r  collection.  \.  it  is  important  to  know 
the  length  of  the  germinative  power  of  the 
various  veg..table  seeds,  the  reader  is  requested 

of  t^  rf """"" '""  '*"''' "'  ^"^  -^ 

Mythoda  of  aowing  ■— ds 

As  already  said,  the  seeds  sown  must  be 
be  buried  more  or  less  deeply,  according  Z 

t    k!'^'  ■"*'  ''"'"  '""^  »-  ''"bribed  under 
iniB  heading  on  page  9. 

Thegennination  of  seeds  may  «»netimes 
De  hastened  by  soaking  same  for  12  hours  in 
hJcewarm  water  before  planting.  Such  action 
may  benefit  peas,  beans,  onions  and  leeks 

We  should  also  always  ascertain  the  ger- 
mination value  of  seeds  before  sowing,  in  order 
to  know  whether  we  shall  sow  thick  or  thin 
For  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  flannel  or  other 
cloth  18  placed  in  a  porous  pkte,  then  seeds  are 
counted,  put  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  cloth  and 
covered  with  another  plate.  If  kept  in  a  warm 
P  aoe,  these  seeds  wUl  promptly  germimite  and 
after  a  few  days,  it  will  be  easy  to  know  the 
percentage  of  their  germinative  power. 

}-Sowing  broadrwit.  In  a  garden  where  the 
soil  ui  free  from  weeds,  sowing  radishes,  lettuce, 
spmachs,  carrots,  beeU,  turnips,  onions,  etc 
broadcast  is  advantageous. The  cultivation  only 
consMlam  weeding  and  thinning,which  is  done 
by  hand.   We  must  not  wait  until  plants  have 
reached  their  full  size  to  gather  them,  but 
remove  them  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  enough 
so  as  to  provide  more  space  for  those  remaining 
A  greater  crop  is  thus  obtained.     One  must 
guard  against  sowing  in  a  compact  soil  that 
has  not  warmed  up;  we  should  rather  wait 
until  .t^has.    If  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth 
18  too  dry,  it  should  be  watered  the  day  pre- 
vious.   We  must  always  sow  a  little  thicker 
than  too  light,  even  if  we  have  to  thin  after- 
wards. 

In  sowing  broadcast,  the  plot  being  dressed 
bordered  and  weU  leveUed,  the   seed    is   held 


I       • 
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into  one'i  hand,  kept  doMd,  only  allowinc  for 
A  mnall  iifiening  between  two  finsen,  then  the 
una  in  o|>erated  like  a  pendulum  givinK  a 
liKMK  movement  to  the  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  width  of  the  plot.  When  the  ieedb 
very  fine,  some  people  mix  mnd  with  it;  but 
when  one  ia  accuntomed  to  it,  all  leeda  can  be 
cown  evenly  without  taking  iuch  an  action. 

2.--tSomng  in  furrowa  or  in  itrilU.  Thin 
in  the  way  bean«  and  pean  are  sown.  When 
the  ground  i«  properly  lojwned,  with  a  forked 
or  weeding  hoe  (PI.  11  fig.  21),  having  the 
xhape  of  a  lengthened  triangle,  furrows  are 
traced  more  or  leiw  deep  and  more  or  leaa 
distant  the  one*  from  the  others,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  |ilant  sown,  llie 
depth  may  range  from  1  to  2H  inches.  Heeds 
are  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
made  in  this  way  and  covered,  using  a  rake. 


H  Ike  Mtfth  was  too  compact  to  be  used  to 
cover  the  seeds,  this  cuuld  be  done  with  other 
looM  earth  or  compost. 

When  seeds  are  f ise,  furrows  are  nnade  to  a 
small  depth,  either  with  a  special  marker, 
either  with  the  back  a  small  steel  rake  or  yet 
with  the  and  of  a  dibble  (PI.  II  fig.  22). 

.1.— -SwWnj;  in  kilU.  Sowing  in  hills  differn 
from  sowing  in  drills  only  in  the  way  seeds  arc 
planted,  which,  instead  of  being  evenly  din- 
tributcd  a  certain  distance  apart  in  the  whole 
furrow,  arc  sown  at  intervals,  five  at  a  time 
and  in  quincunx.  It  is  the  best  method  of 
sowing  to  obtain  very  tender  snap  beans,  ax 
they  grow  under  shelter  amidst  the  clusU>rH 
thus  formed.  The  picking  is  also  Tendered 
more  easy.  This  sowing  not  only  suits 
dwarf  or  pole  beam  but  yet  potatoes  and 
com,  etc.  . 


CHAPTER  V 
WATERINGS 


Very  often  when  the  young  seedlings  have 
not  been  a  success  the  fault  is  laid  on  the  seed 
while  the  failure  should  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  watering.  In  fact,  if  dry  weather  hap- 
pens to  prevail  during  a  few  days,  at  the  time 
a  seed  is  in  germinatiojk  .almost  at  the  level 
of  the  ground,  it  does  not  have  the  necessary 
moisture  to  develop,  withers  and  dies.  To 
avoid  this  failure  we  must  keep  a  close  atten- 
tion and  water  the  plant  slightly  up  to  the 
time  it  has  grown  enough  roots  to  aUow  it  to 
take  in  the  soil  the  moisture  it  requires.  The 
soil  mvM,  always  be  moist. 

After  weeding  young  seedlings  we  must  also 
water.  In  pulling  out  weeds,  roots  of  young 
seedlings  may  be  broken,  the  plant  may  even 
be  lifted  up;  by  watering  it  will  be  made 
stronger  and  new  roots  will  quickly  grow  that 
will  consolidate  it. 

All  transplanted  plants  must  also  be  watered; 
this  watering  is  made  abundant  by ,  using 
the  neck  of  the  watering  can.  When  planting, 
a  hole  is  provided  close  to  the  plant  fw  this 
purpose;  after  watering,  the  hde  is  filled  up 
with  loose  earth  which  prevents  the  eva- 
poration and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
watO'iBg. 


In  dry  weather,  cabbages,  cauliflowers  and 
celery  arc  amongst  the  planto  that  need  most 
waterings.  Nevertheless,  waterings  must  \>e 
made  at  night  preferably  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  that  would  necessarily  occur 
during  the  day.  Abundant  waterings  are  tho 
only  ones  doing  any  good;  light,  surface 
waterings  are  rather  harmful  than  useful. 

It  is  recommended  to  hoe,  after  watering, 
so  as  to  loosen  the  moistened  surface  and 
prevent  ttie  evaporation. 

For  the  same  reason,  hoeing  after  a  rainfall 
always  does  much  good;  it  only  needs  to  be 
done  in  due  time,  when  tlie  coatmon  sayinK 
that:  "Hoeing  is  worth  watering"  will  be 
true. 

A  good  mulching  with  Bsanare  would 
have  the  best  rssolt.  It  ia  adviasible  to  again 
state  that  we  can  guard  against  dryness  by 
hoeing  to  a  small  depth  and  very  often;  but 
we  must  not  wait  until  the  earth  gets  too  dry, 
as  then  it  wouM  be  too  late. 

VarkMis  Inatollattow  for  wtertwg 

Most  people  wait  until  the  rain  is  about 
to  fall,  to  water.  Also  in  dry  weather,  plant* 
are  suffering;  their  tissues  lignify  and  they 
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VARIOU3  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  THAT  hM««r  «-^. 

""  '^-'  »;-Co™bi„.Uo„  ^JT-^^t    T^  "^*'  SEEDSMEN 

"  «>d  wertw;  33.-ih,bi2l  ilSS^  '""^^  *  <*»"'''•  «nouUbo«d  plow;  aX^'^^S^j?' "^^J^^']^ 


—  It. 


•^      f»      ^     /■",        .?».•«, 

a»ll«eir#aUHi^  la  onhrto  lum  gMi 
toixtir  vaptaUilb  wIhbUw  i»ia  a  iMk^ 
w«  mia*  b«  ^  ft  pMitiol  to  Wftter  Um  wIm 

frvoral  wftltringiyatoiMlMivabMii  in  mm 
An|  piteonlwl  ik*  bwt  oT  which  to  ow 
miMi,  bi  itai  the  oldir.whidi  oommU  in  mftfefeg 
uM  of  «rBterinc  esna  "rfwuiirtM"  «■  they 
ftr#«Ule|  by  PuUfta  gftrdaiMn. 

Mvery  gftrdni  ahouM  ba  Uid  out  in  nidi  • 

way  that  op«i  water  faaaina  sbould  baanw^ad 

for,  oQ  a  diiltot  one  from  the  ol%w  h  all 

direotfeni.  TIeae  baaipa  aia  keirt  ftdl  by  an 

aqoedudt  or  l^ft  jpnav  operated  by  a  windmiU, 

a  hora<;  or  aooN  other  power.    The  prdtntr 

t^  water  ima  a  baaia  and  watan  while 

Miff  tMW*  iuothir  bMii  where  hie  w«tar- 

•{■tteta  an  IpM  aaaw»  fead  he  foee  on,  quiekly 

twaHwil  ttii  go  ft  aiwaa  om   whidi   hie 

lUpilfM*  are  emptied  at  the  aane  tiane, 

80  ll  to  dlMribute  an  even  amount  of  water 

fwm  one  end  of  hi4  oourae  to  the  other. 

■■/  TUa  workihowefer  very  hard,  yet  ia  the  one 

that  ia  beet  oonduoted  with  iueoeaafid  reauha. 

Another  prooeee  oMiBiata  in  pitmpinf  water 
from  a  weU'intoft  tai^  inatalied  oa  a  itand 
hi^  pnough  to  Iiiiiiiali  enough  preeaure  to 
water  with  a  Rubber  hoae  equ^ified  with  a 
noaale.  ttevetid  maricet  gaideaen  have  tUa 
inataH^HIft  wliich  ie  rather  axpenaive,  but 
whidi  Inabtaa  to  water  with  duUed  oB  and 
well  aided  water,  which  suits  the  idaata  better 
tlian  the  o^  tlMnru^-bath  they  saeeiire  horn 
ai^  dtraatly  aAopted  to  an  aqaedoot. 

^,0f  aU  1^  other  inatallationc  pwawtly  ia 
aaib Hi  Blrfaer  uratem  aaeiaa  to  be  the  beat, 
althoo^  Mb  jtot  ol  ita  fawtalhtion  is  very 
expensive.     Aa  leptnis  q>rinkler8,  laiga   or 


11,  they  only  are  fanay  tools  with  ivhuli 
no  serioue  work  ena  be  made  and  therrron 
ao  good  reeults  obtained.  The  essential  in 
watering  is  to  distribute  the  water  when-  it  i^ 
aaadad  aad  ia  suActrnt  quantity.  A  pliiii 
aaiat  not  be  drowned  while  its  neitthltiNir 
will  die  from  tliirst,  which  is  rather  cumiiH)ii 
with  aprinklara. 

The  best  watering  reeeptaele  is  the  uvuU 
ahAped  watering-«an  with  mses  r<|ui|>|ied  with 
aoane  aad  fba  wine  netting;  changed  at  will, 
whether  we  want  to  water  seedUnga  or  pluiiu 
already  straog. 

Varioua  trials  have  been  made  with  other 
watering-cans  of  different  shapes  and  noizl-K 
but  results  have  not  proven  aa  satisfaottiry 
aa  those  obtained  with  the  watering-rHii 
equipped  with  a  strainer.  It  haa  the  inmn- 
venienee  of  getting  obstructed  but  it  slHa>.>t 
makes  kn  eveo  distribution  of  the  water.  \Vt> 
were  among  the  first  ones  to  use  the  RavemaM 
wateriag-caa,  wrongly  recommended,  becaii.<« 
H  only  had  one  qn  >lity;  that  of  not  getting 
bloeked.  In  other  words,  an  equal  wstcrinx 
cannot  be  effected  with  this  instrument.  In 
fact,  the  water  that  does  not  fall  like  rain, 
obeys  the  sudden  leaps  cauaed  through  wal- 
king and  ia  poured  irregularly,  often  ieaviiiK 
soma  parte  unwatered.  We  would  recomnicnd 
ita  use  for  thick  liquid  manuree  only. 

Wata^^b^se^i^mtering 


We  very  aehiom  have  the  opportunity  of 
miecting  iha  quality  ot  the  water  to  use. 
Whenever  poaaible,  however,  preference  will 
first  ba  given  to  rain-water,  which  is  the  lieit 
>>'  .^11,  then  to  stream  waters  or  thoee  that 
aiv  "dl  aired  and  free  from  lime. 


"^SB"- 
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f'HAPTER  VI 
•"  ord«  to  «.rt  with  .MM.  i.  thi.  cul.  ■**^*""  CARDININC 

t«r«t  in  tliem,   feed,  waU>r,  dMa  ud  ><•». 

It!"  •  ")"-««*  oth.,  oM«  j«»  „  "ZiS:^ 

tlH.  CM,  for  •  n«r-h<mi  child.  A  plant  1.  . 
I.V..H,  bring  whid,  i.  ^  ,.  th,  ^»  j;^ 
«nn  .t  move  «|om  Ui  art  ite  food:  iU  mosm 

rt  will  then  be  given  a  l<Kiae  and  pwmeabl. 

'mr  ."":..?"  "*"^  "•««•  »»•»  would 

eh..ko.tw,ni«  pulled  out.    A.    the  puUin. 

cannot  be  ope«t«|  Hith,Hit  breakL  mme 
of  ih..  roota,  or  lifting  the  plant;  it  Zl'™ 
■"•"Mtly  be  wat«»d  •»  a.  to  atrenft"      ^ 


m. 


P«»'*«'  it  with  a  proper  amount  of  aurfaa. 
««m».  «».tit«tii„  food  ^  ««l3L,  rt^ 

b«  ta.brttor  portion  to  atn^l.  for  iu  lif. 

N-w  allow  the  airtli  to  enM*.  to  huden 

•^»*  'oou;  it  .hould  b.  ke^  JZ^J 

•^r-^i  by  repeated  hoein...    A  rKl- 

wlthrnu  any  lo-  of  Ume,  and  if  inaeet  part, 
•nd  duMM.  .how  up,  nothing  wiU  be  left 
und<.ne  to  control  and  gH  ridof  JJ*  ^^ 

Here  Uea  the  Hwnt   of    aucce«ful    vera. 

and  nS?^"'"*  '»«••»»  up  r^'  J*J 
»nd  make  your  profit  of  it. 


-  ..^.-■*rr.:22"^- ^'£"j«-S2i.  ^, ,,._ 
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Up-  'k~'&'''?*Pl«^T??l''"l":    3.-C»itot,  lone;    8.-.Siiort;    4.-B«)t.  round;    5.-Long;    B.— Raddb,    long;    7 
Short;  9.<^idc;  10.-Slriiafy:  Il.-Swedo(uniip;l2.-Okriiiai  U.-Turnip;  U.-^-Slmnunrn. 
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PART  U 


SPECIAL  CULTURES 


'\i\ 


CHAPTER I 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


Horticulturigts  divide  vegetables  into  four 
categones,  according  to  their  nature  as  re- 
gards  feeding: 

1.— Root  or  tubMoua  vegetables:  carrots 
beets,   etc., 

2— HwImmou*  vegetables:  cabbages, asua- 
ragus,  lettuce,  etc. 

3.-Fruit  vegetables:  beans,  tomatoes,  nie- 
Ions,  peas,  etc. 

4.--ConcUm.nt  vegetables,  used  to  improve 
the  taste  of  meats,  dishes:  French  thyme, 
savory,  parsley,  chervil,  etc. 

We  wiU  make  this  daasifioation  our   own 


describing    the    cultural    attention    required 
by  eaca  crop. 

Mr.    Desjardias-Beaumet*   in   his    work, 
liHyptoe    Alimentaire"    has    also    classed 
them,  but  according  to  their  food  value,  in 
the  following  way: 

1.— FoeuUnt  vn*UUM  :     beans,    broad 
beans,  peas,  potatoes; 

2.— AMtodvnMablw:    cabbage,    aspara- 
gus, mushroom; 

3.— Mudlaglnou*  and  Saline  vagwtoM— i 

lettuce,  endive,  spinach; 

4.— Add  vagotabiM:  sorrel,  tomato. 


CHAPTEA  II 


ROOT  OR  TUBEROUS  VEGETABLES 


t 


Salanum 
de  terre. 


POTATO  (CUle) 
tuherotum    L.;French:      Pomme 


This  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
holanaceae,  and  wUch  a  so  beneficial  to  our 
diet,  fearehotcountiies  as  much  as  excessively 
cold  climates.    U  thrives  in  all  healthy  and 
weU-dramed  soils,   neither  too   diy   nor  too 
danp.  but  preferably  in  clay  and  sandy-day 
soils,    nch   in    organic    matters,    phosphoric 
and  and  potash.    It  co.isequently  requires 
loo«c  earth,  broken  up  deep  to  store  under 
root«  the  moisture  necessary  to -feed  the  plant 
m  dry  weather,  also  repeated  hoeingg  to  pre- 
ytnt  M  avaporation,  which  is  indispensable 
to  have  a  good  crop. 


Manura 

"Hie  potato  plant  needs  a  large  quaatfty 
of  food.  A  good  formuk  for  manuring  is 
the  following: 

10  tons  of  good  rotten  manure. 
600  lbs  of  superphosphate  at  15%. 


180 
260 


cWonde  of  potassium  or  1000  lbs 
of  ashes. 

nitrate  of  soda  or  columbine  aa 
a  covering. 


Cultural  rsqutramanu 


Plowing  and  breaking  up  operatiwis  being 
exe«juted  preferably  in  the  fall,  manure  and 
fertilwen  are  spread  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  earth  baj  warmed  up,  they  ure  after- 
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wsrda  closely  incorporated  by  a  light  plowing 
at  first,  then  by  sucoesaive  harrowinga.  The 
soil  must  afterwards  be  kept  well  clean  up 
to  the  time  of  planting. 


PUnt  as  soon  as  frosts  are  no  longer  to  be 
feared,  2J^  ft.  betnreen  rows,  for  early  sum- 
mer varieties,  and  3  ft.  for  autumn  varieties, 
12  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  to  a  depth 
ranging  from  2  to  5  inches,  if  the  soil  is  heavy 
or  light,  moist  or  dry.  Only  plant  healthy 
seeds.  If  necessary,  seeds  should  be  disiu'^ 
fected  in  a  formalin  solution  at  1-200  (1  pint 
of  formalin  into  200  of  water). 

Hoginf ,  w— ding.  — rthint  up 

Cultivation  consists  in  hoeing  frequently 
to  destroy  noxious  weeds  and  prevent  the  eva- 
poration. Plants  should  be  earthed  up  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  grown  up,  the  operation 
being  repeated  several  times,  if  necessary. 

To  grow  potatoes  and  neglect  to  take 
means  to  prevent  diseases  in  infested  districts, 
is  a  loss  of  both  time  and  money. 

We  control  them  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  as  described  in  chapter  un- 
der the  title  of  "Insecticides", 

Hatv— ting 

Pbtetoes  should  be  harvested  when  the 
leaves  are  completely  dry  or  have  turned 
yellow.  It  is  advisable  to  let  them  warm  up 
in  the  sun  before  storing  them. 

In  the  garden,  we  do  not  wait  until  they 
are  perfectly  ripe  to  dig  them  out.  This  is 
done  as  they  are  growing  in  ate,  by  searching 
with  the  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  but 
without  pulling  it  out,  only  removing  the 
tubere  that  are  the  biggest  in  siae.  In  this 
way,  we  can  consume  potatoes  at  an  early 
date  without  destroying  the  plant  which  will 
continue  to  grow. 


VarictlM.  —  The  most  recommendabic 
varieties  are  the  following: 

Early:  Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler,  Eurckn 
extra  early. 

Late  Carman  No.  1,  Green  Mountain 
Vermont,  Gold  Coin,  Dakota  Red. 

Storing.  —  In  winter  time,  potatoes  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  un- 
lighted  and  where  they  will  not  freeze,  the 
temperature  ranging  between  33"  and  35"  Par. 
We  must  also  guard  against  piling  them  up 
in  heaps  too  thick. 

CARROT  (Europe) 

7)auai»  Carota  L.;  French:  Caratte. 

The  carrot  ranks  second  amongst  cultiva- 
ted vegetables,  after  the  potato.  It  consti- 
tutes a^very  healthy  food.  It  is  used  in  soup, 
stew,  sauce,  fried,  etc.,  and  is  recommended 
by  all  doctors. 

Alike  all  root  crops,  it  requires  a  light, 
loose,  deep  and  fertile  soil.  Being  an  ex- 
hausting plant,  it  demands  compostJike,  well- 
rotted  manures.  In  rotation  it  must  come 
next  to  a  crop  abundantly  manured  the  year 
before.  It  is  advisable  to  remember  that 
fresh  manure  ramifies  and  hardens  its  root.s, 
we  must  therefore  avoid  using  jt. 

Vari«tiM:  —  Early  varieties  for  hotbrd 
cultivation:  EarlieM  Short  Horn  cairot,  i>u/r/t 
Ham  or  Early  Seariel  Horn. 

Second  eariy  for  open  ground  cultivation: 
Danvers,  Nantes,  Chantenay,  half  long. 

Late:  St.  Valery. 

Cultural  wquirwwnto 

The  soil  being  well  prepared,  loosened,  and 
fertilisers  buried,  it  is  levelled  and  rows  are 
traced  at  various  distances  according  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation.  For  beds,  4  rows,  <)nc 
inch  deep,  will  be  traced  214  ft-  apart.  When 
the  ground  is  well  suited,  the  May-June  sow  ing 
may  be  made  broadcast.  ITien  we  must  sow 
very  thin,  not  more  than  H  inch  deep  and  roll. 
Radishes  may  also  be  sown  at  the  same'tinic, 
very  thin.    They  will  be  picked  before  they 
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utflrfm  w  h  the  canot  which  UIm  mon 
tune  to  come  out.    If  plants  an  too  thick. 

uJ  "'•^  *P^-  ""«»  >«8ert  on.; 
are  pulled  out  while  thinning.  Fn^x^t 
hoeuigB  and  hand  weeding^  in  the  rowTare 
nece«ao'.  In  dry  weather,  mulch  if  po^ 
sible,  water  or  hoe  frequenUy, 

PARSNIP  (Europe) 

Pautinaca  tativa  L.;  French:  Panais. 

Same  requirement*  aa  the  carrot:  3  rows 
to  a  bed  or  in  drills  2  ft.  distant,  thinned  3  to 
4  mchee  apart.  Seeds  may  be  sown  from  May 
to  the  end  of  .I-me;  the  tatter  to  be  eaten  in 
the  spnng  at  hich  time  they  are  pulled  out, 
when  needed.  As  the  parmip  plant  does  not 
freeze,  it  may  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter. 

Uie 

It  is  indispensable  to  make  soup.    It  is  also 
consumed  with  meat  juice  or  in  white  sauce. 


CELERIAC   (Europe) 
Avium  grmeokru  L.;    French:  CUmrnut. 

This  celery,  with  aU  the  qualities  and  the 
t«te  of  ribbed-oelery,  is  wrongly  given  too 
little  attention  in  so  far  as  its  growing  is  con- 
cerned. Better  than  the  other,  it  has  the  pro- 
perty  of  keeping  untU  springtime,  that  is  for 
8  long  period  when  ribbed-celery  cannot' be 
found.  -" 

Um 

Celeriac  is  seasoned  with  white  sauce  or 
•neat  juioe.  It  is  equally  sen-ed  with  i«wted 
meats.    It  may  also  be  made  into  salad   or 

Cultural  reQuir«ment« 

.  All  celery  plants,  including  celeriac,  thrive 
m  «i..l,  light  or  sandy  soils,  rich  in  organic 
matters,    deeply    loosened,    in    well    rotted- 


«n«iun»«Idedwithf«rtili.en.   CUety  pknt. 
are  not  sown  to  stay;  sowing  in  beds  must 

and  then  on  to  the  end  of  April.  Shifted  plants 
are  set  to  stay  by  the  end  of  May  or  ^. 
nbg  of  June  in  seed-beds  18  to  24  inZs 
J^t  and  8  to  10  inche.  ajJart  between  the 

Celery  phmts  are  thiirty  for  water.  As  they 
l^drynMs,  all  means  must  be  resorted  to  in 

l^ZJ^J^"^^  ■^'  P'«'*y  waterings, 
frequMit  hodngi,  mulohfaig.  . 

Before  pUnting,  theendofniotsandthetop 
of  leaves  are  sKghtly  cut  off  and,  during  mZ 
m«-,  we  often  do  with  the  lower  leaves  which 
turn  yellow  and  lay^  the  gitmnd. 

-lightly  laid  bare  and  the  faterfering  roots 
cutaway.  Hdlmg  tekee  place  about  one  month 
after  so  as  to  favor  the  enlai^ing  of  the  root. 

The  crop  is  harvested  in  November  and 
kept  m  sand. 

Vari«U«a:— The  best  varieues  are  :  Ports 
Improved,  Erfurt,  which  is  very  early,  and 
Large  nmooth  Prague.  .»»««" 

OHtON  (Asia) 
AlHum  Cepa,  L.;  Ff   -h:  Oignon. 
Vm 

llie  onion  is  of  daity  use  in  the  kitehen;  one 
woiJd  hardly  do  without  it.  It  is  jJdded  like 
gherkms.   In  certain  countries,  sweet  flavored 

SyK^""*  ""~^"'-    "  "  *  ^'^ 
CultunJ  ra^uitementa 

The  onion  thrives  in  a  healthy  and  cool 
sou,  well  provided  with  rotted  manure  or 
pulvCTised  compost  and  prepared  one  yekr 
m  advance,  at  least.  It  does  not  like  fresh 
manures,  hard,  cdd  and  damp  soils.  Planta 
are  eager  for  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
It  IS  muaUy  pUnted  in  a  soU  abundantly 
manured  the  year  before,  added,  with  MO  i  j 
of  superphosphate,   200  lbs  of  ehkride  of 
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1 3M*M4il  oilMto  of  Md»  t»  the 
■on,  tfaiteter«|Mi4«a  tapte  aiwofwuUioiia. 
Oakam  ni^-  b«  growB  b  tiOM  difr«reiit 
miya: 

1<— ByiowiBginhotbediorBeedboaM,  from 
Much  IrttoSOtb.  Pknto  thus  obtained  an 
tnnqilanted  to  the  open  ground,  m  mnw  m 
it  hM  sufficiently  warmed  up,  2  inches  deep 
and  4  inebss  apart  m  rows  14  inches  dbtaot. 

3.— By  veryithisk  sewing  in  the  groud,  in 
the  spring,  in  view-  st  tMsining  sraaU  bulbs 
about  the  sise  ol  a  nut,  which  will  agMnlie 
planted  very  oaily  the  following  spring. 

3.--^  diiMt  sowmc  made  at  an  early  date 
in  the  q>rini|,<  a»  soon  a»  the  eafth  has  thawed. 
Onioas  obtained  in  this  w»y  wifr  ripeo  abeut 
two  moatha  after  <iM  othoa,  but>  will' keep 
bsttef  tiumigh  ihe  winter; 

Onbm  seed  aiKt  be  planted  H  or  ^  hch 
ds^  at  the  moat.  Ifitb»waifcisdon«by  hand 
over  a  small  area,  onions  might  b«  pwwa  on 
beds  of  6  rows,  6inches  ufmrt  and  2  to  4  inches 
distant  in  the  njw».  If  hoe  cuttttati^  is  to 
be  given,  rowa  shotddlM  from  12  to  14  inches 
distant. 

Cultural  requiremenU  consist  in  frequent 
hoeings,  as  soon  aaSto  aatdwwhigh,  so  as  to 
retain  moisture,  in  thinning  when  necessary 

and  removiatandooawaada  as  often  aafoand 
advisable. 

When  we  find  that  onions  are  runnin^^ 
seed,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  away  the 
stalk"  gra*iig  in  the  center  as  soon  as  it 
riwws;  tha  topped  onion  will  not  lose  any- 
thing is  appearance. 

Onions  must  be  harvested  as  soon  as  stalks 
grow  yellow.  In  fact,  the  fading  of  stelks  in- 
dicates ripeness,  which  may  be  hastened  in 
laying  them  down  aadUik.iaBiig^.tU»  ever. 
They  will  keep  better  if  aUowed  to  dry  in 
the  sun  for  one  week,  after  which  they  are 
topped  and  packed  in  onion  cratea  (H.  VIII 
fig.  7),  so  as  to  always  be  perfaetly  aired.  We 
must  avoid  putting  them  in  bags  or  in  he^M. 
That  is  aD  for  onions  from  seed. 

Hkm  planted  should  be  marketed  fer 
stanmH*  eonMiaqitioni  they  will  omaMud 
higha  yiiMB. 


Varlatlaa  t*  ba  racemmandad: — Danveix 
Ytlbw  Glebe,  Straw-toloured  wkUe  Spanish 
onion  Siber  King  (white),  White  Queen,  Pale 
Bed  Niart,  Dark  Red  Madeira. 

Pidding  onions:  BarleUa. 

Onions  for  transplanting:  Red  Weiher»ful,l. 
Priietaker. 

LEEK  (Southern  France) 

Allium  porrum,  L.;  French:  Poireau. 

Uaa 

The  leek  is  of  daOy  use  and  indispeniiahlp 
in  the  preparation  of  soups,  juices  and  white 
sauce.  It  is  also  eaten  in  vinegar  sauce,  liko 
the  asparagus,  after  being  grilled.  It  is  rv- 
fre8hing,,healthy  and  much  appreciated. 


Cultural  requiramants 

The  leek  must  be  sown  in  beds  around  Maroh 
16th,  shifted  preferably,  and  s.  i  to  stay  in 
Mav,  in  plots  of  6  rows,  the  latter  6  indict 
apart.  When  planting,  ends  of  leaves  and 
roots  will  be  trimmed  away.  We  must  after- 
wards water,  hoe,  weed  and  repeat  the.se 
operations  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  tlie 
soil  moist  and  destroy  weeds. 

The  le^  must  be  given  the  same  tillsRe  an 
«*»  aiHon  with  this  cUfference,  however,  th;it 
it  most  be  banked  with  earth  in  order  to  effect 
tbe  blanching  on  a  greater  height. 

Varlatlas  t—Iar^  Rauen,  Monstruoua  Ca- 
renlan. 

TURNIP  (Northern  Europe) 

Brauiea  napus,  L.;  French:  ffavet. 

We  cannot  do  Tvithout  the  white  turnip 
in  the  kitchen;  sliced  thin  and  arranged 
in  Uyers  with  checne,  sprinkled  with  flour 
and  added  with  juice  and  set  to  brown  n  ihc 
oven,  it  maV'-'  a  delicious  dish.  Duck  moat 
prepand  .urnips  is  also  delicious.    Milk 
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~«P  with  turnips  and  pototoe.-i.  both  very 
pleawnt  to  twte  and  nourishing.  ^ 

Cultural 


eveiywhere.  It  ihnves  best  in  limy  soib  It 
jm»t  not  suffer  at  al.  if  it  i,  ^Z  Je 
tender  and  sweet.  It  must  aocordindv  i*! 
cen^ean  abundant  manuring,  anr:S'ih^ 
needed.   Sow  from  May  to  July  in  very  loo«. 

Once  seedling,  are  out.  thin  4  inches  apart 

rtft.-w^^^''"'--^-'-'^ 

and  for  wmter  use.  .ke  Black  AUa^^rZH;. 


KOHUtABl 

Brauiea  gongOode,.  L.;  French:   CW«w. 

AND 

SWEDE  TURNIP 

Brauioa  oUrace,.   L.;   ftench:   Ckou-navti 
(chou-d»^3iam). 


RADISH 

Rapkanu,  satitus,  L.;  French:  Radu. 

Cultural  requlr.ni»Ht« 

Its  cultivation  is  one  of  the  ea«W  t* 
must  only  be  sown 'with  other  crTartii 
oW«  would  bellosing  g«,uT'lt  d^ 
not  mterfere  with  other  crops  as  it  J^ 

ruti'i^teT  ^ '""  -----  ^^ 

ITiey  may  be  harvested  during  aVooH  n-w 
o^they^^.fin^inb^J^^-I^PJJ 

as  a  catch  crop.  ""* 

The  seed  is  placed  H  inch  deep  with  a 
fork  or  rake,  either  before  lettuce  endiV«. 
or  other  plants  are  shifted  or  ag.^  ^"tZ' 
omato.  onion,  cabbage  plants.lT  1^^ 
must  Im  repealed  every  15  4'  «  .™?°« 
summer  supply  is  desired.  "^       *  '''^'" 

ff^'!?*^'"*^'^'    ^'^'J'    ^"'^    5earfc< 

s^^'''^'^  ^"'^  "'*^''  W  ^fe^fc 


Usa 

Tf^!'  ^  '"l'^'^'  ""'•'''  *»*««»  kinds  are 

S^tl    ^^••d'blepart  whereas   the  root  on.v 
of  the  swede  turnip  is  consumed. 

The  kohlrabi  is  sown  at  the  end  of  April 
n  ^.hot  bed  and  permanently  t«nspla„S 

Sly'U^filte^'^'^''--"-'-^ 

Swede  turnips  are  phmted  in  the  open,  H 

mch  deep  m  drills  18  to  30  inches  Stknf 

between  plants.  They  require  cool,  deep  and 
fertUe  gmund,  as  well  «,  necessary  hoei^ 
«d  cleaning  attention.  Turai^TL  2 
t«der  and  juicy  if  «,wn  a  little  later. 

SALSIFY  (.Sp«:n) 
Tragopogon  parifolius.  h.;  French:  SaiH/U. 

AMD 

SC0R70NEIU 

'S'^wnwxi  hispanica,  L.;  French:  5ror««.<^. 
Uaa 
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Cultural 


raquli 


Very  easy,  it  however  needs  a  light  soil, 
locae  and  deep  to  enable  ita  long  roots  to 
penetrate  without  forking,  which  happens  in 
compact  and  stony  grounds. 

Sowing  in  plots  takes  pboe  in  April-May, 
in  4  rows  12  to  18  inches  apart,  H  inch  deep; 
thin  to  3  or  6  inches  if  too  thick  and  give 
frequent  hoeings.  Tillage  is  the  same  as  for 
parsnips  and  carrots;  it  does  not  freese.  It 
may  also  be  sown  in  summer  for  consumption 
the  year  following. 

VaitetlMi  Sandwidi  Idand. 

BEET 

Beta  vidgaria,  L.;  French:  Belierave  polagkre. 

Vam 

The  beet  k  very  healthy  and  refreshing.  It 
is  consumed  in  salad  after  being  cooked  in 
water  or  in  the    oven. 

Cultural  raquiram»nts 

It  is  successfully  grown  on  any  loose  noil 
properly  broken  up,  drained  and  plenteously 
manured  the  year  before.  It  fears  fresh  ma- 
nures and  needs  a  little  surface  manuring  after 
its  CO  ming  out  so  as  to  hasten  its  growth. 


Sow  in  May,  H  inch  deep,  in  rows  10  to  24 
inches  distant.  Radishes  may  be  grown  bet- 
ween the  rows.  Thin  to  4  or  6  inches  and  hoe 
frequently. 

VariaftlMi — Edipfe  Round  Red,  Egyjitian 
Black  Flat,  DetroU  Dark  Red,  Earl:  Model. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE  (North  Ame- 
rica). 

Hdianiue  tuberosu»,  L.;  French:  Topinam- 
hour. 

This  plant  thrives  in  any  soil,  even  the  poo- 
rest. It  is  consumed  like  potatoes,  but  is  more 
aqueous,  having  much  the  taste  of  the  arti- 
choke When  distilled,  it  is  marketed  under 
the  shape  of  burning  alcohol. 

These  t^ubers  are  planted  whole  or  in  sets 
with  3  eyes  or  germs,  in  the  spring,  April-May. 
leaving  3  ft  between  the  rows  and  15  or  18 
inches  between  the  sets.  Cultural  attention 
consists  in  hoeings  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and 
loose. 

The  common  variety  is  the  one  most  gene- 
rally grown;  it  should  make  place  to  the 
potato  Jerusalem  artichoke  which  is  highly 
superior  in  quality  and  yield.  This  variety 
has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Vilmorin. 


CHAPTER  III 
LEAF  OR  HERBACEOUS  VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 

Asparaifus  officinale,  L.;  French:  Asperge. 

The  asparagus  was  known  and  cultivated 
twenty  centuries  ago.  The  Greeks,  long  before 
Jesus  Christ,  used  to  consider  it  as  a  dainty 
and  the  Romans,  as  related  by  Pline,  had 
a  kind  of  a  passion  for  thb  plant. 

Being  as  great  appraisers  of  its  qualities, 
we  also,  believe  this  legume  to  be  the  best 
of  all.  Thi.s  is  why  we  would  like  to  see  it 
grown  in  every  garden  and  served  oq  every 
table,  so  that  everybody  may  enjoy  eating  it. 

Uf 

Asparagus  shoots  are  consumed  when  boiled 
in  salt  water  for  a  few  minutes,  with  vinegar 


sauce  or  white  sauce,  Asparagus  tips,  stewed 
in  butter,  with  eggs,  make  a  delirious  omelet. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  in  remedies;  it  is  often 
prescribed  by  physicians  as  diuretic  and 
sedative  of  the  heart.  The  seed  itself,  once 
distilled,  produces  very  pure  alcohol  and 
makes  an  excellent  table  liquor. 

Cultural  r«quir»nf  nt« 

The  asparagus  grows  better  in  sandy  suil, 
a  little  claj'ey  and  rich  in  organic  matters, 
resting  on  a  very  permeable  subso'l.  I's 
roots  being  ,ilump  and  spongy,  it  fears  sta^- 
nant  humidity  which  would  oause  it  to  rot. 
It  i«  propagated  by  sowing  its  seeds  broadcast 
in  p'ots  or  still  better  in  rows  V.i  ft  aparl, 
in  the  ear'y  days  of  spring  and  'n  a  sandy, 
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looM  foil  property  niAnared  with  compost, 
if  pomblc.  Beedliaigi  appnr  three  weeki 
later,  they  ore  thinned  if  nccriTy  and  hood 
and  weeded  Kvoral  times  in  order  to  maintain 
the  soil  loose  and  clean.  Thus  is  obtained  the 
plant  for  permanent  plantation.  One  year 
could  be  gained  by  purchasing  same.  One- 
year  plants  are  the  best. 

Permanent  plantation 

A  good  plowing  will  first  be  made  in  the 
fall,  then  the  »ubso=!  will  ba  broken  up  with  a 
digging  plow,  or  yet  wc  can  pracee<l  a-  -ndi- 
cated  under  the  heading  "breaking  up." 

Planting  taka  place  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  the  earth  is  dry  and  warm  enough. 

Before  proceeding  to  |dan(ing,  the  land 
will  be  plenteoualy  manured  with  well-rotted 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  40  tons  per  acre, 
which  manure  will  be  plowed  in  and  then 
harrowed.  Small  trenches,  8  to  10  inches 
deep  shall  then  be  dug  along  a  stretched  cord, 
4  ft  apS'l,  with  a  plow  or  a  shovel.  Then, 
after  driving  in  at  every  other  foot  akmg  the 
rows  stakes  showing  the  spot  to  be  ocetipied 
by  each  asparagus  plant,  small  heaps  of  com- 
post, 5  'nches  high..  wiU  be  deposited  therein. 
Htalks  from  seed  will  then  be  pulled  out  care- 
fuUy  with  a  toothed  fork,  so  as  not  to  tnruise 
their  roots^  and  carried  to  the  planting  ground 
where  each  one  of  them  will  be  placed  an  one 
of  the  compost  hilb.  llie  roots  of  the  stalk, 
once  prc^Mrly  s|wead  all  around  the  cir- 
cular hill,  will  be  covered  by  2  inches  of  com- 
post which  is  made  to  penetrate  into  all 
interstices,  and  pressed  so  that  no  space  will 
be  left  empty,  then  a  convenient  mulch  will 
be  added  to  finish  the  work.  Later  on,  during 
the  summer,  frequent  hoeings  and  weedinga 
w=jl  keep  the  soil  dear  of  weeds  and  the  si  - 
face  well  loose.  8o  as  to  utilise  the  space  bet- 
ween the  rows,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  could  he  sown  providing  they  are 
far  enough  from  the  asparagus  plant  not  to 
shade  same  and  thus  interfere  with  !ts  deve- 
lopment. 

In  the  fall,  asparagus  stalks  that  have 
turned  yellow  are  cut  away,  3  inches  from 
the  ground  and  burnt,  and  well    consumed 


manure  or  compost  is  wpmA  all  aroond,  being 
careful^however  not  to  put  any  on  the  erown, 
whieh  would  cause  it  to  rot. 

The  foUowinc  spring,  the  stumps  of  stalks 
whieh  Biark  the  pliue  of  aqMiagua  are  puled 
out,  and  the  manure  applied  the  autumn  pns 
cedent  is  hoed  into  the  ground  with  a  flat- 
toothed  fork,  being  careful,  however,  not  to 
toudi  the  roots.  Cultural  re<|iuremen(A 
throughout  the  summer  are  the  same  as  for 
the  previous  year:  hoeings,  weedings  and 
mutohing. 

The  third  year,  the  same  operations  art> 
repeated  and  more  manure  applied,  that  in 
20  tons  of  good  manure  to  the  acre,  deeply 
plowed  into  the  shdving-beds  in  view  of  faci- 
litating hilling  up.  If  the  ground  is  rich  with 
humus,  an  application  of  300  Ibn  of  super- 
pho8|diate,  100  lbs  of  sulfate  of  ammonia 
and  200  Km  of  nitrate  of  potash  together  with 
200  lbs  ji  nitrate  of  soda  spread  on  top,  will 
replace  manure  advantagenud}'. 

Theao  manurings,  repeated  each  year,  will 
inoreaae  the  crops  consitleraUy.  After  the 
third  year,  the  asparagus-ground  will  U' 
established.  We  will  then  only  have  to  hill 
up  the  plants,  covering  them  by  10  to  12 
inches  of  earth  and  to  gather,  15  or  20  days 
later,  the  suckers  of  required  sise  that  will 
oonie  out.  The  picking  is  made  by  hand  or 
with  a  special  knife  adled  asparagus  knife 
(H  11  fig.  18). 

Aq>aragua  to  be  marketed  must  be  tied  in 
2  dosen  bunches  with  an  asparagus  bunchcr 
(PI.  VIII,  figs  1  and  2).  When  intended  for 
shipping  to  some  distance,  bunches  are  packed 
in  boxes  having  a  capacity  of  2  doaens  (I'i. 
VIII,  fig.  3). 

When  the  picking  is  over,  asparagus  stalks 
are  provided  with  poles  to  iMwent  thrir 
breaking. 

Varieties  i  —  The  Early  Purple  Argen- 
tfuU  asparagus  is  the  best  in  all  resperts, 
and  the  most  usually  grown.  It  needs  earth- 
ing up. 

The  Pcdmetlo,  much  in  vogue  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  a  green  asparagus  so 
that  it  does  not  require  earthing  up. 
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CABBAGE  (Aflia  and  Europe) 
Bratnea  cknma,  L.;  fWch:  Ckm. 

It  ia  the  roost  popukr  vegetable  particu- 
Iwly  in  the  eountry.     In  Northern  Europe 
It  conatitutei  the  b-e  of  nouriahnient,   b 
the  shape  of  •ourJtrout.    It  ia  lerved  on  the 
nchman'.  teble  aa  weU  aa  on  that  of  the  poor 
cooked  with  meat  or  lean      Cabbage  aoup 
which  la  made  in  the  pot,-«i  the  aong  say«- 
w  wnyt  acoompanied  by  a  piece  of  lard 
put  to  .immer  with  a  pigeon,  a  part  of  a  gooaii 
or  rtill,  what  ii  better,  with  a  partridge.   The 
eabUga  makea  a  leliahable  diah    with  lau- 
«8ge.   Thia  food  ia  healthy  and  highly  reatoia. 
tive  for  etrong  ttoniaoha. 


Cultural  raqulfmenU 


CWAagea  belong  to  a  prolific  tribe;  some  an 
to  be  found  of  aU  shapes  and  in  aU  seasons. 
In  mild  oountries  they  aie  gathered  during 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year.    This  cannot 
be  done,  under  our  inmate,  but  nevertheless 
It  u  possible  to  haaten  their  growth  with  beds, 
and  those  sown  on  March  15th  may  be  con- 
sumed in  the  latter  part  of  June.    Successive 
sowmgs   will   furnish  cabbages   for  the  re- 
maining  <rf  the  summer,  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter.   They  are  grown  easily.    First  sown  in 
nursery,  then  shifted,  they  are  set  to  stay  in 
s  well  loosened  ground,  properly  prepared 
and  heavily  manured.     lEaAy  or  summer  v». 
neUes  shall  be  planted  in  warm  and  li^t 
soils;  fall  and  winter  or  late  varieties,   in 
heavier  grounds. 

Plant  those  from  beda  in  the  eariy  days  of 
May,  14  inches  apart  in  rows  24  inches  di»- 
tant. 

FaU  and  winter  cabbages  wiU  be  sown  in   ' 
cold  frames  around  the  latter  part  of  April 
shifted    three   weeks  later  and   transplanted 
pemianenUy  by  the  middle  of  June  20  inches 
apart  in  rows  ?A  inches  distant. 

As  soon  aa  planted,  water  with  the  neck  of 
the  watering  pot,  then  hoe  and  repeat  this 
work  frequently.  Watering  with  liquid  ma- 
Jure  diluted  in  4  times  its  bulk  of  water  or 
J>  adding  nitrate  of  soda  or  poultry  manure. 


wll  hasten  the  vegstation  to  a  ooMidermble 
•Kteot  and  wiU  largely  inorease  the  yiekl.  In 
"•rt,  the  oabbage  particularly  ueeds  atote 
■nd  potash  fcrtiliiers.  We  should  not  then 
■ear  manuring  oopiouaiy. 

Oabbages  may  be  kept  "heeled-in"  during 
tha  winter  and  weU  protected  by  a  thick 
tayer  of  dry  leaves  or  again  in  a  dry,  cool 
•nd  weU-ventiUted  place.  Oibbage  heads 
that  are  thoroughly  dry  when  stored  in  are 
Ptaced  on  lattioe  shelves  so  as  to  aUow  the  air 
to  ciroukte  freely  between  them. 

SuirniMT  variMlaat  _  Barii,  Etampe», 
Sxpre»»,  Larg,  Early  Oxkeart.  Copenhagen 
MarkH,  Erfurt  WmkefieU,  Hendemm',  Eariy 
Summer. 

Autumn  vari«ti«a:-«.  flenw.  Winnigiladt, 
ootlm. 

Winter  varieties.— Arorweowm  Satoy,  Vau- 
girard,  Cannon  BaU,  Bruntwiek,  Dark  Red 
eiMaiit,  to  pickle  in  vinegar. 

BruaaaU  Sprouu  are  cultivated  like  autumn 
cabbages;  are  sown  around  the  end  of  April. 

CAULIFLOWER 

Brauica  okroua  BobryHs,  DC,  French: 
thou-fleur. 

Usa 

Is  consumed  with  white  sauce  or  codced 
in  butter;  it  io  also  pickled  like  gherkins. 

Cultural  raqulrimnts 

The  cauliflower  thrives  in  a  cool  soil  and 
under  a  damp  climate;  fears  dry  and  barren 
grounds  and  draught  In  order  to  succeed,  it 
must  grow  quickly  and  without  stop;  if  not 
the  head  will  be  smaU,  badly  formed  and  the 
crop  almost  nil.  It  consequently  requires  rich 
soil  de^Iy  bndcen  up.  heavily  provided  with 
prompt  and  energetic  manures. 

The  firet  early  cauliflowers  are  sown  in 
hot  beds  around  March  Ifith,  shifted  and  then 
set  to  stay  by  the  end  of  May.  the  same 
distanoes  between  the  rows  and  betwem  the 
plante  being  observed.  Autunm  pUnts,  sown 
the  latter  part  of  April,  are  shifted  and  trans- 
phuited  to  stay  in  June.  They  all  need  special 
attept'V.u;  watering  with  manure,  with  Uquid 
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manure    or    poultry    excmiMnta;    fiwqurat 
boein««,  mulchinx  and,  in  c««,  of  drouKhl 
abundant  watering!. 

Ab  won  aa  the  h«td  appear*,  leavm  may  be 
tied  over  lanM  to  keep  it  in  the  daric  and  allow 
«t  to  remain  white,  or  again  one  may  brealc 
a  few  leavea  and  place  them  on  the  head  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Early  wUtUmt-Dwarf  Extm  Early,  Snoic 
baU,  Erfurt,  AU  Seasow,  Marvel,  Half  Early 
Paria,  Large  IjUe  U  \»rmand,  Dottuh  Gimt 
incomparable.  ' 


BROCCOLI 


Bra—iea   oltracea 
CKou  Broeoli. 


bolryHe,    D.C.;    French: 


Um 

The  same  as  for  cauliflower. 

Cultural  requlremento 

Broccoli  cabbagik  demand  rich,  light  and 
healthy  soil;  cold,  compact  and  damp  grounds 
are  mjurious  to  them.  They  stand  seveiv 
colds.  What  they  fear  particulariy  ai«  the 
Aucoessive  frosU  and  thaws  which  cause  them 
to  die. 

Planting  cabbages  in  rows  deep  enough  will 
protect  them  against  these  inconveniences. 
The  foot  of  the  plant  is  earthed  up  to  the 
lint  leavea,  and  when  the  colds  grow  severe 
they  are  covered  with  dry  leaves  and  manure 
containing  straw  beaidee. 

These  leavea  and  manures  are  removed 
only  when  frosU  are  no  longer  to  fear  A 
good  manure  is  spread  on  top  and  turned 
m  by  a  good  hoeing,  thu  operation  beibg 
repeated  several  timea  during  their  vm^ 
tation. 

When"  the  head  begins  to  form  and  the 
weather^is  dry,  abundant  waterings  are  iro- 
perative.  In  order  to  have  neat  white  heads, 
cut  leaves  down  over  them  so  aa  to  stop  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Sowing  is  made  at  the  end  of  June:  the 
plant  IS  shifted  in  mid-sbadow  three  weeks  to 
one  month  'ater  to  be  'inally  transplanted  in 
August. 


Culworma 

This  1^  often  arorlu  danuyje,  particu- 
Uriy  ui  the  spring.  It  may  be  pretty  well 
contfoUed  wrth  the  following  remedy :  mLen . 
with  water  sweetened  with  moh^s.*,  flo  lbs 
of  bran  on  which  I  pound  of  Paris  green  is 
■prinkled.  Hmaller  quantities  may  be  prepared 
•n  the  same  proportion. 

Spread  at  night  near  cabbages.  At  night 
fruhe  will  eat  this  bran  mash  and  will  be 
poisoned. 

bI!'*?^!""^?^''"'  ^'^'^  ^'^'  ""V  While 
B^  Earty,  Ea»ler  Day,  Large  WUte  Mam- 

WATER  CRESS 

ffaeturHum  offieinak,  R.B.;  French:  CreMon 
<te  fontaxne. 

Um 

Cress  in  an  antiscorbutic;  it  is  eaten  un- 
cooked, in  sahKi,  or  chopped  and  cooked  like 
the  spmach.  In  Prance  it  always  accompa- 
m«  beefsteak   which   i.  served  surrounded 


Cultural  retpulreinenta 

Its  favorite  place  is  in  a  ditch  the  bottom 
of  which  has  been  weU  prepared,  loosened  and 
plenteously  manured  and  on  which  flows  dear 
tuneless  water.  ^^ 

There  are  two  methods  of  establishing  a 
cre»bed;  from  seed  or  in  phmting  young 
cuttings.  •'  ^ 


above  deecnbed,  the  stream  having  previously 
been  turned  away  temporarily,  the  seed  is 
■own  broadcast.  The  soil  is  kept  moist  to 
promote  germination,  then  the  water  may  be 
graduaUy  let  on  as  it  grows.  Harvest  may 
take  place  about  1  month  and  a  half  after 
sowing. 

CutUngs 

CreM  cuttings  are  transplanted  in  the  ditch 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  allowed 


«ia~ 


to  biwonw  full  of  water  h  In  the  former 
when  pUnU  have  reached  full  deveiapinent. 
Then,  the  fl»thefiii«  besiM.  Tlie  ouitunU 
•ttentkin  eowrfeta  in  pntventing  the  davelop- 
ment  of  fonign  M|u»ti«*  planU  and  to  piek  up 
the  duHiweed. 

ARTICHOKE 

Ci/nara  tenlffmtu,  L.',   Fmch:  Arliiimut. 

White  petioles  may  be  paten  m  nardoon*. 
The  fruit,  cooked  or  in  the  raw  state  with 
vinegar  sauee  is  ddioioui. 

CuUiml^raj^ilNnMnts 

The  artichoke  miuit  be  sown  in  February,  in 
green-house  or  in  hot  bed,  in  pots,  then  re-pot- 
ted  and  aet  in  place  in  the  Utter  part  of  May. 
It  requires  rich  «oil,  properly  broken  up,  liquid 
manurings  and  frtHjuent  hoeings  to  promote 
its  growth.   Harv«iit«>d  in  \ugust. 

We  were  able  to  make  .hem  stay  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter  after  being  earthed 
up,  covered  with  wheat  chaff  and  dry  leaves, 
the  plant  surrounded  by  rye-straw. 

These  two  year  old  plants  will  yield  an 
earlier  and  more  abundant  crop  the  next  year. 
Remove  offsets,  only  leaving  the  three  that 
look  finer. 


VarlMiaai  —  Larfe 
cf  Brilany. 


Olehe    or  ParU,  Flat 


CAROOON  (Meditenaneau  Basin) 
Cfnarn   ttmhmeulut,    L.;    French:      Cordon. 

Leaf  stems,  after  blanching  in  a  sinular 
way  as  those  of  celery,  are  cooked  in  water 
added  with  vinegar,  which  removes  bittamssB, 
and  are  afterwards  prepared  in  white  aauoe 
or  served  with  roasted  meats,  or  again  dowly 
cooked  in  the  oven  with  cheese.  In  any  way, 
it  makes  a  delicious  dish. 

Cultural  raqulraments 

Sow  seeds  in  pots  in  hot  beds  around  March 
15th,  thin  plants,  leaving  3  only.  Qftea  a 
ditch  1}^  ft  wide  and  as  much  deep,  put  1  ft 
of  good  manure  and  cover  with  the  earth  from 


the  trench.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  plant 
oarrlooBs,  3  ft  apart.  Water,  iMe  and  mulch 
when  needed. 

When  rows  are  4  ft  apart,  they  may  be  uami 
to  sow  qMnaohs,  radishes  or  lettuce. 

Blanching  starts  in  October.  For  so  dniiiK 
leave*  are  raised  with  a  straw  rupe  and  lii-<l 
not  loo  tight.  Flani«  are  afterwards  covind 
around  with  k>ng  straw  firmly  held  by  several 
bands  and  the  foot  well  earthed  wn. 

As  they  fear  frosts,  when  t^  are  immi- 
nent, plaaU  must  be  pulled  out  ^.d  "heehHl 
in,"  covered  with  leaves  or  again  stored  in  s 
dark  cellar. 

VarlatiMi  —  Tonri  Cardom.  Spanuh  Car- 
doon. 

LETTUCE 

Faduea  eapitata,  D.C.;  French:  Laitue. 

Um  * 

Is  of  daily  use  and  is  found  every  day  on 
all  tables  throughout  Europe.  It  is  consumed 
rooked  with  meat  or  with  green  peas  in  white 
sauce;  but  it  is  particularly  oonaumed  in  enor- 
mous quantitiea  in  salads  with  oil  and  vine- 
gar or  with  eream. 


Cultural 


raquirwwnta 


Lettuce  oomes  well  in  all  soils  that  liavf 
been  manured  the  year  before.  It  may  be  sown 
in  nurseiy  and  transfJanted  at  intervals  or 
diraotly  where  it  is  to  stay  and  thinned.  It 
grows  finer  when  tranaplanted.  Sow  in  beds  in 
April  and  aucceaaively  in  the  opm  ground  up 
to  July. 

Plant  4  or  6  inches  apart  in  beds  of  6  rown, 
13  inehea  distant,  hoe,  weed,  mulch  and  wat<.T 
wlien  ncoeiaary. 

Variatiaat—  Qrand  Rapid*,  Untvfolkri. 
Four  SetuoM,  MttnH,  Cos-Uituet,  Large  green, 
NonpartiUe,  Big  Boitoix. 

ENDIVE  (Europe  and  Asia) 

CMearium  Bitdivia,  L.;  French:  Chieorh. 

Ua* 

When  blanched,  endive  is  used  to  make 


^  It  M  M^toUy  conMintMi  ooolud  with 
M',  It  ia  raiwllrat  with  uny  meat,  |>wticu- 
l*Hy  lamb  and  pork,  aiw  in  white  mum*  with 
miik  or  butter. 


Cultural  fquiwmwtta 


Kndivp  thrivM  in  rich  and  cool  mmJ*;  It  i* 
KTOwn  in  dry  ground*  only  when  the  Iatl4>r 
sre  abundantly  watennl. 

HowinR  in  the  o|imi  ground  in  madi>  in  Jun«>, 
to  a  prn|w  mpoMun*.  Thin  if  too  thick  and 
plant  to  itay  when  strong  enough.  They  are 
pulled  out,  after  the  aoil  haa  been  weU  muia- 
'  tened,  and  the  end  of  the  leavea  and  to>tl» 
m  trimmed  away  before  planting  in  well 
plowed  up,  looeened  and  manured  ground,  6 
rowa  to  a  bed,  or  «  inchee  apart  in  all  diiec- 
tiona. 

A  good  method  conaista  in  mulching  the  bed 
before  planUng;  this  wiU  Mipply  ooulneM 
throughout  the  aunmier  and  will  inaure  suo- 
reM.  Cultural  attentions  conaiat  in  frequent 
hoeinga  and  plenteous  waterings,  when  r^ 
quired. 

PlanU  are  blanched  aa  soon  as  they  have 
reached  full  growth.  We  may  operate  aa  we 
are  in  nee<l  of  them  and  beginninK  with  the 
largest.  This  is  done  by  tying  them  either  with 
utraw,  cord  or  raffia;  holding  the  rope  bet- 
ween the  left  hand  fingers,  the  two  hands 
are  used  to  gather  up  the  leaves  of  the  endive 
and  tie  them. 

If  a  certain  quantity  requires  blanching  at 
one  time,  the  quickest  way  oonaists  in  covering 
the  planta  with  straw  nnata;  air  and  Ught 
being  excluded  they  wUl  blanch  perfectly; 
another  method  consista  in  pulling  them  out 
and  in  planting  them  in  the  cellar,  aide  by 
"ide  and  thick.  This  is  the  process  fdtowed 
wlien  they  are  all  stored  in  for  fear  of  frosU. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pro.  -«ing,  it  ia  essen- 
tial to  start  blanching  w,  a  the  planta  are 
absolutely  dry  only;  otherwise  they  would 
rot. 


CHICOME  01  MUXILLU  (WJtfc»0. 
Vm 

la  uaed  in  lalad  or  eooked  with  gravy. 
It  is  eultivatw]  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
precedent  except  that  it  ia  not  shifted.    It  ia 
sown  in  June  and  thinned  to  10  inches,  proper 
tillage  being  made  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
large  root.  In  the  fall,  mi^  are  carefully  pulled 
out,  the  leaves  cut  away,  stored  in  a  cool  place 
where  freesing  will  not  be  feared,  then  put 
to  force  in  a  d«.p  bed  kwded  with  sand  w 
compost.    RooU  are  buried  in  erect,  skle  by 
si<le,  up  to  the  collar  and  watered.     When 
framea  are  in  place,  dry  leaves  or  mow  are 
uaed  to  oover  the  planUtktn.   Mwhes  are  alan 
covered  to  exclude  the  light.    The  bed  must 
give  from  ao«  to  ao»  Farhenheit  of  heat.  Eight 
days  later,  shooU  may  be  gathered,  euttiiw 
under  the  top. 

SPINACH  (Ptrwa)) 
Spinacia  oUncM,  L.;  French:  Epinard. 
Um 

Hpinach  conatitutes  a  light  and  healthy 
lood;  it  u  UM.;!  in  the  making  of  lean  soups 
(with  herbs),  herb  broth.  It  ia  also  prepared 
in  variotM  ways;  with  butter,  cream  or  uice, 
having  been  previously  cooked  in  water) 
drained  and  chopped  thin.  Mixed  with  sorrel, 
it  correcU  the  Utter's  acklity.  Of  all  vege- 
tables,  it  is  the  one  containing  n.oat  iron; 
excellent  for  persons  suffering  from  anaemia. 


Varletlaa— fiorfy,  /toftou  Cwrled,  LaU  Rouen 
Curled,  Lowiers  Fine  ladniaUd,  Oreen  fine 
curled. 

3 


Cultural  raqulrinanu 

It  ia  extremely  easy;  it  only  needa  abundant 
manure,  and  waterings  with  liquid  manures  or 
dung. 

Sow  in  April-May,  broadcast  or  in  rows, 
thin,  weed,  hoe  and  water  whfn  required. 
Gatb»r  leaves  as  soon  as  krge  enough;  a '  %  -r 
crop  ia  gathered  in  this  way  than  in  eu  jg 
the  plant. 

As  the  plant  runs  to  seed  very  quickly, 
repeat  sowing  every  16  days.    We  have  sown 


Iff 
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spinarh  around  August  15th  and  were  able 
to  gather  before  hard  frosts.  Plants  could 
even  spend  the  winter  on  the  gr6und  if  co- 
vered with  leaves  or  manure  and  straw  and 
would  yield  an  abundant  and  lengthened 
crop  in  the  spring. 

Varieties:  —  Winter,  Prickly  seeded  Spi- 
nach, autumn,  Monstruous  Viroflay,  summer 
Lazy  ColilUm, 

SORREL 

Rumex  acetoaa,  L.;  French:  Oteilk. 

Cooked  leaves  are  consumed  alone  or  in 
most  cases  mixed  with  spinachs. 

Cultural  requiremenU 

Sorrel  is  a  perennial  which  is  just  as  well 
raised  by  dividing  stalks  as  from  seed.  The 
first  process  is  particularly  used  in  the  planting 
of  borders. 

It  is  sown  in  the  spring,  May-June,  in  rows 
8  to  10  inches  apart  in  beds.  When  the  plants 
have  come  out,  thin  to  4  or  5  inches,  hoe  and 
mulch. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  spinach,  one  will  al- 
ways select  the  leaves  that  are  better  de- 
veloped when  gathering.  When  a  crop  is  3 
years  old  on  the  same  bed,  it  is  considered 
as  exhausted  and  must  be  replaced  either  from 
seed  or  by  dividing  the  leaves. 

Varietiea:  —  Large-leaved  French  Sorrel, 
Maiden  Sorrel  for  borders. 

CELERY 

Apium  graveolens,  L.;  Frendi:   CHeri. 

The  celery  plays  a  great  part  in  the  culinary 
art,  and  cooks  would  be  much  embarrassed 
without  it.  They  use  it  in  all  dishes:  soup, 
stew,  pies,  etc.  It  is  consumed  cooked  under 
meat  or  fried  or  in  white  sauce,  even  in  the 
raw  state  and  in  salad. 

Cultural  requiremenU 

Early  celery  is  sown  in  beds  around  March 


16th;  late  season  plants,  at  the  end  of  April. 
As  the  seed  takes  a  long  time  to  germinate, 
continual  cares  are  imperative.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  proper  germination,  the  seed  must 
be  sown  very  shallow  and  the  groimd  oft<'ii 
and  slightly  watered  until  the  plant  has  grown 
roots.  As  soon  as  they  will  have  formed  2  or 
3  leaves,  shift  plants,  2  inches  apart. 

They  are  permanently  transplanted  in  Jime 
in  a  cool  soil,  loose,  copiously  manured  with 
well-rotted  manures.  Before  planting,  thf 
end  of  leaves  and  roots  is  slightly  trimmed 
away.  (H.  VII,  fig.  3). 

Hants  are  set  either  m  rows  24  to  48  inches 
apart,  2  inches  deep  and  8  to  10  inches  distant 
in  the  rows;  either  in  trenches  3  ft  distant,  12 
inches  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  laid  a 
layer  of  3  inches  of  compost  or  rotted  maniirp 
covered  by  a  similar  layer  of  rich  soil  of  the 
same  thickness,  the  plants  being  6  to  8  inches 
distant;  or  in  douUe  rows  (particularly  early 
celery)  8  to  10  inches  in  all  directions,  pro- 
viding for  about  4  ft  between  each  double 
row. 

They  may  again  be  planted  in  trenches 
1  ft  deep  by  IJ/^  ft  wide  in  ground  properly 
prepared  in  advance.  The  bottom  is  workinl 
up  with  a  spade  and  4  to  5  inches  thick  of 
well  rotted  manure  spread  and  trampled  mi 
and  covered  with  6  inches  thick  of  earth  from 
the  trench.  The  surface  is  afterwards  levelled 
with  a  rake  and  rays  traced;  two  rows  will 
suffice.  Radishes  and  lettuce  may  be  grown 
between  oeleij'  phmts  which  take  some  time 
to  develop.  Cultivation  consists  in  hoeings, 
mulching  and  waterings.  Celery  requires 
plenty  of  water;  its  vegetation  is  much  Ims- 
tened  by  liquid  manures,  nitrate  of  sod.i, 
poultry  dung,  etc. 

When  fully  grown,  it  is  blanched  by  exclud- 
ing the  light.  Any  method  is  good  that  obtains 
this  result  without  cau  ing  rust.  They  may 
be  earthed  up  if  the  soil  is  loose  and  sandy. 
In  heavy  grounds,  they  must  be  surrounded 
with  straw,  or  pasteboard  cones  or  cylinders. 

In  market  gardening,  thi«  vsult  will  be 
obtained  by  fixing  boards  on  Mch  side  of  the 
row  (O.  VII,  fig.  8). 

It  must  be  kept  erect  in  6  or  8  inches  thirk 


Um 
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P.t,  hardly  lighted,  wherein  the  temperature 

rais^^ar^r-"-"'^-"'- 

^^';^"*"J~^'^'*  S'V-Blanching  or  Pa- 

CORN  SALAD 

'^'''^■'«»  ^(^Msta.  L.;  French:  MAche. 


deUci^  "  "  "*'***'  "'"''"«"*'  softening  and 
Cultural  requif  mwitm 

Grows  in  any  soU.  Is  sown  broadcast,  to 
«jy.  Sown  at  the  end  of  July,  it  «  fit  for  use 
hefore  frosta  come  and  is  kept  more  than  one 
month  after  gathering.  Sow,  roll  properly, 
water  if  necessary  and  weed. 

y^f^utimmi-Round^ewed  Corn  Salad,  Green 
cabbaging  Com  Salad. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH 

Tetragonia  expansa,  M.;  French:  THragone. 
Um 


St*  *?'',«"'»''  "'""n  "  a"  that  is  nw 

dif^nl?"  T^  ".  ^'"'^'*  ""^  germinates  with 
drfh«dty,  .t  would  be  advisable  to  soak  same 
'    lukewarm  water  for  12  houre. 

SWISS  CHARD  BEET  (Persia) 
Beta  milgaria,  L.;  French:  Poirfe. 
Um 

f  J"*"  5'*"*  '"  ^'"«  ^""^  «•■««*  over  two 
hou«ind  yeare.      It  is  the  most  emollient 

^me  and  all  its  parts  are  good.    LeaTesare 

S  f"  T  kT  "  '^""  ^"P-  Mixed  with 
«orre  ,  of  which  it  corrects  the  acidity,  it  makes 
a  delicious  herb  dish,  either  witli  creaT  o^ 
juicc.  W;*talks,  sometimes  as  broad  as  the 

after  bemg  boiled  in  salt  water;  in  white 
-auce  cooked  with  butter  or  browied  They 
are  also  consumed  in  vinegar  sauce,  like  a*- 


Cultural  miuimnwif 


Is  used  as  spinach. 
Cultural  raqulr»in«nU 

During  the  hottest  days,  when  spinach  can 
no  longer  be  cultivated,  the  New  Zealand 
spinach,  which  is  to  the  contrary  fond  of 
excessive  heat,  gives  an  abundant  crop  Sow 
m  pots  under  sashes  in  April  to  be  set  to  stay 
»  June,  2  ft  apart  in  all  directions.  It  is  also 
•own  m  the  early  spring,  where  it  is  to  grow 


JvT  "5^  •?  ^"^  ^'y  «™'^'  and  it 
may  be  added  that  no  vegetable  plant  gives 

Sntton  ""*"  '"  ''*""'  '"'  *•  ""'« 

It  "cultivated  in  the  same  way  ai  the  beet. 
It   n««ds  suitable  soil,    copiously   manured 

£nf^'"**"'^"«»-  ItissLinS 
inth  the  beet.  3  rows  to  a  bed,  1  ft  apart  fn 
the  row.  Three  seeds  are  sown.  1  inch  de^ 
and  when  grown  only  the  finest  one  is  allowd 
to  remain  Tillage  consists  in  frequent  hoe- 
mgs;mulchmg  IS  also  of  some  assistant*.  One 
month  later  one  may  start  gathering  the  firet 
fraLM    '*"*""'®  '^*'^"*  interrupUon  until  it 

We  succeeded  in  having  ti.em  stay  out 
dunng  the  winter,  earthed  up  with  wheat 
chaff  and  manure,  their  leaves  being  tied 
together  and  thoroughly  covered  with  dry 
leaves  This  process  is  followed  in  France 
around  Lyon,  where  this  plant  is  grown  on  a 
large  scale.  In  so  doing,  their  leaves  wfll 
develop  m  the  eariy  mUd  days  of  the  follow- 
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ing  spring,  and  15  days  later,  we  will  start 
gathering,  only  stopping  by  the  oniadle  of 
the  summer  when  plants  will  run  up  to  seed. 
In  order  to  obtain  strong  and  unexhausted 
plants,  the  beet  is  sown  in  June,  transplanted 
to  stay  in  July  and  cultivated  without  gather- 
ing the  first  year. 

VariatiMt  —  White  or  yeUow  cutting  Uaf- 
beet,  Large-ribbed  white  silver  leaf  stviss  chard, 
Silver-leaved  green  ribbed  swiss  chard,  Lyon 
Green-Leaced.  ^ 

RHUBARB 

Rheum,  L.;     French:  Rhubarbr. 

Um 

Fleshy  leaf-stalks  of  this  plant  are  used  in 
making  preserves  and  tarts. 


Cultural  r«quifm»nt« 

Rhubarb  is  sown  in  May-June  in  numcrv 
and  planted  to  stay  the  following  year. 

It  requires  healthy  and  deep  ground,  wcil 
loosened  and  manured.  It  must  be  planti'<l 
3  or  4  ft  apart  in  aU  directions. 

Plants  may  be  propagated  by  shoots  from 
old  bunches;  this  is  the  best  means  to  multiply 
the  best  varieties;  those  having  the  longest  am  I 
most  fleshy  leaf  stalks.  To  hasten  the  grow  tli 
of  young  stalks  and  in  order  to  have  them 
tender,  all  that  is  required  in  the  spring,  '\*  U, 
place  a  barrel  opened  at  one  end  on  the  plan  I, < 
and  surround  with  hot  manure.  All  flower 
stalks  must  be  removed  as  soon  a:  they  appeiir 
in  order  to  prevent  the  exhausting  of  the  plant 

V«riati«a: — Vidoria,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albt-rt. 
Hybride  Florentin,  Monarch  and  Red  E'lrly 
ToboUk. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FRUIT  VEGETABLES 


SWEET  CORN 

Lea  Mais,  L.;  French :  Mais  sucrS  {Ble  d'  Inde) 

U— 

Ears  picked  before  complete  ripeness,  when 
seeds  are  still  milky,  are  consumed  boiled  or 
in  butter  sauce.  Gathered  young  and  pickled 
they  are  an  excellent  condiment. 

Cultural  wqulfniMtta 

Com  thrives  in  a  light  soil,  loose,  warm  and 
abundantly  manured.  Seeds  are  sown  between 
May  15th  and  June  16th  in  rows  3  ft  apart 
in  all  directions,  5  seeds  being  put  together, 
only  three  seedlings  being  allowed  to  stay  once 
U»y  have  come  out.In  sowing  several  varieties, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  gathering  may 
last  until  frosts.  Cultiu-al  attention  consisU 
in  hoeings,  waterinp  and  earthing  up.  Should 
the  surface  of  the  earth  become  crusty  after  a 
rainfall,  it  shall  be  hoed,  even  before  seedlings 


appear.  Once  plants  have  come  out  and  have 
been  thinned  it  will  be  profitable  to  thoin  U< 
hoe  frequently  until  about  1  ft  high,  but  this 
must  rather  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  at  which  time  they  are  less  ^t  to  break. 
It  is  equally  advisable,  although  not  ahm)- 
lutely  necessary,  to  remove  shoots  growing  at 
the  foot  of  the  plant,  also  pick  them  up  to 
hasten  the  formation  of  ears. 

VarietiM:  —  Early    Cory,     Early    Cro^hy, 
Golden  Bantam,  Early  Malcohn,  Peep  O'lhy. 

Late,  Country  Gentleman. 


MELON 

Cuciimis  Melo,  L.;  French.  Melon. 

Um 

It  is  consumed  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal  as 
it  is  refreshing  and  stimulates  the  app>  lite; 
it  is  indigestible  for  certain  stomachs. 


PLATE  1 


"'"  )^^i^^^-rln-^"'^^nr^^^-'.^l^^^^^  6.-Ton,.to;  7.-Onion  "Red  Weth- 
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Thk  delicious  fruit  daned,  we  do  net  know 
too  much  the  reaHon,  amooggt  vegetables, 
could  be  grown  on  a  larger  fcale  if  earlier 
varietiea  were  adopted.  ExprHa  in  this  cul- 
tuns  and  deaervedly  reputed,  excel  in  pr«- 
ducing  the  Montreal  Nutmeg  which  is,  of 
rourae,  very  good  but  not  any  more  than 
mony  other  vtirietiee  Inown  to  us  and  that 
have  thia  advantage  of  ripening  alrcoat  one 
ntonth  earlier. 

In  order  to  succeed  with  the  Montreal 
Nutmeg,  we  must  have  a  special  equipmpnt 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  cultivation; 
if  not,  we  only  succeed  in  putting  it  on  the 
market  too  late,  when  it  is  not  of  any  more 
value  than  squa(>h 

We  will  advise  all  nmatcur  gardeners  who 
want  to  grow  melons,  to  select  small  or  n:e- 
dium-«ized  but  early  varieties.  Then  they 
will  be  sure  to  use  them  when  the  weather 
is  hot,  when  they  are  delicious  and  much 
sought  for. 

For  two  consecutive  years,  we  had  the 
Bellegarde  Cantaloup  ripe  on  July  Mth  (R. 
VI,  fig.  16).  This  variety  together  with  the 
Early  Black  Rock  and  the  Prescott  will  cer- 
tainly not  cause  any  decdpt. 

Cultural  raqiditmwito 

To  make  a  success  of  this  crop,  sashes  are 
needed  until  the  first  days  of  July. 

Start  sowing  directly  in  heda  around  the 
end  of  March,  to  shift  in  pots  later  on;  or 
again  sow  in  pots  or  baskets  and  when  they 
have  come  out,  reduce  to  two  by  removing 
thoee  of  poor  appearance. 


Dgisalny  or  Pruning 

Pruning  must  start  on  plants  in  pots  or 
basketa  even  when  cm  the  bed  and  before 
being  transplanted  to  stay,  which  is  towards 
the  latter  part  of  May.  We  proceed  as  follows: 

l»l  Pruning:  After  cotyledons  have  formed, 
the  plumule  or  stalk  of  the  plant  grows  bet- 
ween them.  As  soon  as  the  hitter  has  grown 
3  leaves,  'a  cut  is  made  above  the  settmd, 
nipping  off  the  buds  that  would  otherwise 
develop  on  cotyledons. 


tnd  Pruning:  Pruning  the  8rcon»l  leaf  ha« 
caused  the  cprouting  of  2  buds:  lateral  brun- 
ches. After  allowing  them  to  throw  4  leaves, 
they  will  be  pruned  after  the  third,  which  Hill 
cause  the  throwing  out  of  6  brancheH  that 
will  constitute  the  frame  of  the  plant. 

9rd  Pruning:  These  6  branches  will  jn 
turn  be  pruned  after  the  third  leaf  and  on  the 
two  new  branches  that  will  come  out,  the  firxt 
fruits  will  appear;  if  not,  we  will  opcrato 
again,  and  in  the  same  manner,  these  branches, 
after  the  third  leaf. 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  has  thf 
siie  of  a  walnut,  we  only  have  to  cut  tlic 
stalk  bearing  it  after  the  following  leaf  and 
to  do  with  some  of  the  usclem  branches  that 
carry  no  fruit.  We  will  leave  only  2  on  earh 
plant,  unless  they  be  small.  The  future  prtin- 
infQB  consist  in  pinching  the  ends  of  all  stalks 
as  soon  as  they  appear  and  develop  in  order 
to  drive  back  the  sap  and  feed  the  fruit. 
When  fruits  have  reached  the  sijie  of  the  fist, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  earth,  but 
to  isolate  them  with  a  small  board,  brick. 
flat  stone  or  shingle. 

How  to  prepare  th«  deep  bed 

The  melon  should  be  planted  on  a  deep  bed. 
In  this  view,  the  soil  where  the  melon-lied  is 
to  be  established  will  be  plowed  and  pleiit- 
eously  manured  and  trenches  dug.  2  ft  wide 
by  1  Ji  ft  deep,  into  whirh  will  be  deposited 
1  ft  of  hot  manure,  trampled  hard.  At 
every  3  ft  or  on  the  spot  selected  for  the  melon, 
good  compost  will  be  deposited  in  the  sIibik- 
of  a  small  hill,  then  the  trench  earth  will  Ihj 
thrown  back  in  place,  levelled,  and  frames 
and  sashes  pktced.  A  few  days  later,  we  will 
start  planting,  taking  great  care  not  to  da- 
mage roots. 

Attention 


Young  planted  melons  fear  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  and  will  require  shading  ; 
otherwise  young  plants  might  fade  and  dry 
up. 

We  must  also  water  whenever  required 
with  chilled  off  water  or  waimed  in  the  sun. 
and  always  a  little  distant  from  the  melon 
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wlJr*r!  ^  "*"^  '**^««'  •!»  ventilate 
whenthet«mpe«tureu.f«vounibIe  but»lw«yj 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wind.  ^ 

When   melons  are  vigoroua  and  fiU   the 
frame,  the  latter  i.  raiaed  by  inZlucingI 

IZv'^T*  ""'"**•'  "  "  '^^i«'We  not  to 
remove  «ajih«  «,  ong  „  the  nights  are  cool. 

Cultural  attention  oonroto  in  hoeing  riiRhtly 
««root8  are  close  to  the  wrfaco  A  wkxI  nnj 
o«^  oomMst.  in  muldung  abundantHnS^ 
d-atoly  aftor  planting  and  in  continuinT^ 
do  so  a,  he  stalks  gn,w  longer.  This  wS 
ret^^^lne.  and  Will  avoid  doing  ^v:::!! 

Picking 

The  fruit  is  picked  when  ripe.  ITi,  ;. 
recognised  by  ifs  fragrant  scent,  its  coloJ! 
-by  a  circular  crack  appearing 'amundth" 


SQUASH 

Cueurbua,  L.;  FVench:  Courgc. 

There  are  several  kinds  in  existence  but  the 
following  arc  the  best  known: 

1-P««p*,„;  ftench:  Puirons  (citrouiUes). 
S-CwUard  Marrow;  French:  PdtUsm. 
Us. 

Squashes  are  used  frequently.  Thev  are 
prepared  in  several  ways;  they  make  deT 
ciou«  soups  by  adding  milk  and  excellent  por- 
ndge.  Squash  cooked  in  salt  water.  ;.l^ 
a  ter  cookmg,  then  strained  and  cooki^'^ne 
r,"f '"  ^  ^,  milk,  cream  and  cheese  is  a 
nal  feast.  Squash  tart»  thus  prepared  delight 
many  a  connoisseur. 


thoroughly  ripe  fruits  in  a  warai  season  the 
«».«  reimlt,  will  not  be  achieved  JTkat 
frosta  in  September. 

Ab  a  precaution,  let  us  sow  aU  our  seeds  of 
cucurbieaceae  towards  the  end  of  A^  fn 
pots  in  beds,  so  as  to  set  them  to  stoy  one 
™»nth  later.    Besides  being  a  gain  of  sLH 

Ir^lC'    '""*  '^'^  *'"  ^  '^^ 
CvMard  marrow,,  Turban  ,quashe»  and  nun- 

rows  6  ft  durtant     Pumpkins  and  large^„^ 
ing»gua,he,  8  ft  distant  in  mws  10  f t  ap«t 

Open  a  ditch  as  already  said  for  melons 
or  only  dig  a  hole  2  ft  square,  put  manure 
compost  and  cover  for  plantation 

onl^i^*'?*'?""'™*''  f^^^"^ ''»'«'»  »bout 
one-half  of  theu-  me.     Others  are  gathered 

hiZ^'^'^XT'    '-■"«  -«^"1   not^ 
bruise  them  which  would  cause  lot. 

V«ri«tl«r-.  Squashes:    Lang   White  Bush 

White    Custard   Marrow,    YeOow   Bush    and 
GcUen  Custard  Bush. 

Turban   Squashes: 
Squash 


Bwex    hybrid,    Turban 


CUCUMBER   (India) 
Cueumis  sativus,  L.;  French:  Concombre. 


Cultural  fquiwiwnu 

All  this  lineage  belonging  to  the  family  of 
,    '^"""'baaceae.  however  of  different  shapes 
«  cultivated  m  the  same  mamier  Early  f,2 
are  so  much  to  be  feared  in  our  ProvinceXt 

ground,  because  if  we  can  «icceed  to  have 


2^ 

The   cucumber   has   been    known   to    the 
Indians  smce  more  than  3000  years.     It    is 

of  ita  highly  refreshing  qualities.    It  is  eaten 
m    he  niw  state,  in  salad,  weU  seasoned  or 

^h^^"t  T^  "^  *"•  '"*  *"'»  ''-ted 

^^7-   A   • '  ""^  "****  •*  "  indisgestible; 
cooked,  It  IS  delicious. 

It  is  grown  in  the  same  way  as  melons;  4 
ft  apj^t  in  rows  6  ft  distant.  Early  sowing 
ra  bed.  and  later  sowing  in  the  ground.    Cu- 
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cumber  may  be  pruned  exBctly  h  the  melon 
but  after  6  leaves  instead  of  3. 

Vwrietiaat — White  Spine,  Ijohq  Green,  Davis 
Perfed,  Pane  Pickling. 

KIDNEY  BEAN  (French  bean) 
(Central  America) 

Phaieolua  vulgari-i,  L.;  I'rench:  Haricol  (fht). 

Um 

Green  snaps,  before  the  grain  forc)s,  are 
of  a  very  delicate  taste;  after  being  cooked  in 
salt  water  they  c.rv  left  to  drain  and  consumed 
stewtjd  in  butter  with  onion.  Dr>'  shell  beans, 
slowly  cooked  with  pork,  tomato  sauce, 
parsley  and  seasoned  to  taste  make  a  whole- 
some and  delici'^xi  dish;  it  is  the  well-famed 
ee>  '.  vlet  in  South«jm  France 

Cultural  wquiwmmta 

The  kidney  bean  needs  healthy,  loose 
and  li^t  soil,  also  enriched  by  organic  mat- 
ters; it  fears  compact  soils  with, impermeable 
sub-soils  and  frteh  manuret 

For  garden  cultivation,  the  best  sowing 
method  consists  in  planting  4  or  5  seeds  in  a 
hill.  These  hills  form  small  bushes  wherein 
bean  pods  are  shaded  and  by  the  fact  more 
tender. 

Dwarf  varieties  are  sown  m  hills  1^  ft 
distant  in  rows  2J-3  ft  apart.  Planting  will 
take  place  only  when  fro^s  are  no  longer  to 
be  feared,  around  the  end  of  May;  the  earth 
must  equally  be  warm,  otherwise  the  seed 
would  rot. 

Cultural  attention  consists  in  hoeingH  and 
earthing  up.  A  little  quantity  of  axote  would 
•too  be  advisable  as  soon  as  beans  have 
grown  up;  liquid  manure  diluted  in  water 
or  poultry  dung  would  hasten  vegetation. 

Gathering  must  take  place  twice  a  week, 
regularly;  if  not,  pods  woidd  become  tough 
and  stringy.  So  as  to  lengthen  thie  period 
at  gathering  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  sow 
at  evwy  interval  of  15  days  up  to  the  middle 
of  July. 

Pole  beans,  little  used,  are  more  produc- 
tive and  last  until  frosts.  They  are  aowv  in 
beds  of  3  rows  12  inches  apart  and  10  inches 


distant  in  the  row.  When  beans  have  come 
out,  when  they  have  been  hoed  and  earthed 
stalks  are  driven  into  the  ground  solidly  and 
so  as  to  protect  the  plant  and  enable  it  In 
twist  Up  around. 

The  only  cultivation-  required  is  hand 
weeding. 

Varfotiast  — Tough-podded  pole  bean^  . 
•SoiseoM. 

Edible  podded  pole  beans':  Edible  pnd'lut 
bean,  Algerian,  Lavallie,  King  of  akinkss  putt 
beans,  Avant-Garde,  ChAkauStdina. 

Tough-podded  dwarf  beans:  Bagnolei,  Fhi- 
geolcl,  Chevrier,  French  Wonder,  Early  Elampf-', 
etc. 

Edible  podded  dwarf  beans:  Emperor  of 
liwusia,  Ijyon's  Glory,  Black  Hermitage,  el:. 

PEA    (Persia,  Caucasus) 
Pisum  aativum,  L.;  French:  Pais. 

Usa 

Fresh  peas  are  consunted  when  the  grain 
is  about  half-formed;  sweetened,  they  make 
an  excellent  dish  and  are  oon.vdered  von- 
htalthy.  They  are  much  appreciated.  Thcv 
are  served  alone,  in  stew  or  with  ^me  or  »u)in(' 
other  meat  or  again  with  cream.  Peas  with 
newly-salted  pork  together  with  lettuce  head  in 
juice  or  cream  are  delicious. 

Cultural  raqulramanta 

The  earliest  must  preferably  be  sown  in  a 
light  soil;  late  peas,  in  heavier  ground  on 
old  manure  of  the  year  before,  added  with 
ashes,  but  never  with  fresh  manure.  Sow  a.s 
soon  as  possible  as  soon  as  the  earth  has 
warmed  up:  dica'/ varieties  in  rows  2  ft  distant, 
1  inch  apart  in  the  row.  hoe  and  earth  n|i; 
early  pole  vaneties.  in  beds  of  3  rows,  10 
inches  apart  ii  id  1  inch  distant  in  the  row; 
weed,  earth  up  and  stake  with  branches 
having  their  twigs  on. 

Shrivelled-gniin  peas,  being  later  and 
thriving  better  under  extreme  heat  should  be 
the  last  sown,  about  June  15th. 

Pick  out  carefully  so  as  to  collect  only 
tlK»e  tiat  are  enough  filled. 


PLATE < 
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VupfotlMi  —  Early  Pole  peas:  Grtfory 
Surpnte,  Oradus,  Thomaa  Laxton,  \olt'» 
RxtOtiar,  Print*  Albert,  Rxjtnu,  Miehaux, 
SerpeU: 

Late  pole  peas:  Gradm,  Telephime,  Senator, 
Knifht'i  $kru<eUed. 

Dwarf  peas:  FiU-Btuket,  Leviqtie,  Ameriean 
Wonder^  Stratagem,  Dwarf  Green  Shrivdkd, 
WOmm. 

Edible  podded  pea;  Rnmahorn  t  .gar  pea. 

BROAD  BEAN  (Asia) 

Vicia  Faba,  L.;  French:  Phv  (Gourgant). 
Vm 

The  broad  bean,  like  the  kidney  liean,  is 
the  eqtial  of  meat.  It  would  ronsequcntly  be 
in  one's  interest  to  sow  a  few  feet,  if  not  more. 
It  makes  a  thick  soup  that  may  compete  with 
pea  soup. 

Cultural  requifm«nta 

The  broad  bean  is  sown  in  the  early  days  of 
spring,  in  rows  1  ft  apart,  8  inches  distant  in 
the  row,  or  again  broadcast  as  a  field  crop. 

During  the  growth,  one  or  two  hoeings  will 
be  made  until  all  trace  of  dew  has  disappeared. 
It  is  also  recommended  to  pinch  (cut)  the 
extremity  of  the  stem  when  1>$  ft  high,  this 
forces  the  sap  back  and  feeds  the  pods. 

They  are  picked  before  ripening  to  be 
consumed  green,  or  when  the  plant  turns 
yellow  if  seeds  are  intended  to  be  consumed 
dry. 

V«ri»tlaa»— S^wVte,  Aquadulu,  Windtar, 

TOMATO  (Peru) 

Salttnum  Lycopersicum,  L.;  French:  To- 
male. 

Vm 

It  is  of  general  use;  in  the  raw  state  or 
codced,  it  is  consumed  in  enormous  quan- 
titie!".  It  is  not  only  canned  but  preserved 
as  weU.  It  is  used  to  season  meats,  soup.<!,  etc. 


CidturalraMlrraMnto 

In  order  to  grow  the  tomato  needs  strong 
heat;  it  thrives  best  in  light  and  cool  soilii, 
eamly  warming  up,  very  rich  in  organic  and 
mineral  matters;*  it  is  particularly  fond  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  adding  super- 
phosphate or  wood  asLea  will  always  give 
good  results.  The  soil  must  be  pemeable, 
plowed  deep  and  loosened. 

As  the  tomato  cannot  be  set  in  the  open 
until  frosts  are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  so  as  to 
hasten  the  production,  it  must  be  sown  in 
hotbeds  between  March  15th  and  20th.  Ah 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  strong  enough, 
they  are  shifted,  2  inches  distant,  to  another 
bed,  shifting  again  three  weeks  later,  4  inchen 
apart.  At  this  interval  they  can  wait  to  be 
permanently  transplanted  which  will  be  done 
by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 

The  shifting  of  tmnato  plants  is  of  absolute 
necessity;  otherwise  they  wouid  become  thin 
and  excessively  high,  whereas,  to  the  con- 
trary, short,  dumpy  and  well  shaped  subjertM 
most  be  looked  for.  Besides  the  plant  shi'ted 
twice  may  be  displanted  without  any  injury 
as  it  is  always  pulled  out  with  a  large  ball  of 
earth  which  insures  its  retaking  and  hastens 
its  production.  It  has  beni  demonstrated 
through  experiments  that  plants  shifted 
twice  have  doubled  the  production  of  those 
that  have  not  been  shifted. 

Tomatoes  are  pUinted  2H  ft  distant  io 
rows  4  ft  distant.  Special  pains  must  be  taken 
when  planting  to  conserve  the  earth  adhering 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  A  hole  is  made  with  a 
spade,  the  phuit  is  set  in  deep,  and  the  earth 
is  moderately  finned  all  around  and  watered. 

In  order  to  have  nice  fniits,  clean,  and  ripe 
early,  the  tomato  must  be  pinched  and  staked. 

Pinchinc 


Oqce  the  plantation  is  made,  a  stake  5  or 
6  ft  liigh  and  about  the  size  of  a  broom-stick, 
is  fixed  into  the  ground  near  each  plant  and 
to  which  the  latter  is  tied. 

Pinching  off  consists  in  training  the  plant 
to  one  stem :  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  remove 
all^those  coming  out  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf 
(PI.  VII,  figs  5  and  6)  a  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  idea  is  to  have  the  single  stem  grow  as 


quiddy  „  po,iibfc  Md  fonn  fruit..  The  «p 
murt  conMquently  not  be  allowed  to  RpiMd 
to.hoouth.twffllbewmo»ed.  TT.ki.nTIr 

JJ«-.t.ty    or    pot«h    «d    ,.«,vlde    «iS 

■^  ft  K-  f^-  P"*"'*"^'-  When  the  plant 
b  Jk  L  ♦t  ;*  ".  ^""^  «>  -  to  drive  the  «p 
back  to  the  fnnta  which  are  numerous.  D„rini 
hot  day,  keep  ail  leave.;  ««,e  wiU  be  trimS 

::;Tftit^'* '"*'"' ^•''♦'' '--•'- ''p^- 

rJtt?*i!!i  -/":"    *'^'''    ^'^'•J'   Beet, 

EGG-PLANT 

Sdanum  Eseukntum,  L-  French:  Auberffint. 


tomato  it_may  be  wt  in  pUoe  to  a  food  expo- 
sun-,  m  Mt  wl.  preferably  in  frent  of  a  wS! 
Give  plenty  of  water  and  mulch.  During  dry 
weather,  rt  ne^l.  plenty  of  water,  watering 
will  tonrcquently  not  be  spared. 


Ua* 


It  k  conmimed  cooked  in  various  ways. 


m,Tt\^!"'' '■"*  "  °°*  '*'  »'»"«  tbat  require 
K  .^*'l*'  '^'"^  ""^  necessarily  be  n.aS^ 
on  hotbeds  eariy  in  March,  then  shif^t  .he  K 

three  weeks  to  one  month  later.     Like  the 


In  order  to  obtain  nicely  developed  fniitt 
It  I.  usdee.  to  say  that  plants  must  be  pij 
perly  pruned.  Many  .  gardener  a«  satirfied 
to  leave  only  a  smaU  number  of  fruiU  to  «aek 
plaat  and  kta  .ia  4ka  j«mw,  Io^pmIi  the 
•J^  ol  the  Items.  It  k  preferable  to  prune 
the  mam  stem  above  the  seoond  flower  or 
Hecond  bunch  of  ffowers.  only  keepinir  four 

particularly  the  shoots  at  the  ba«,  of^ 
plant.  Each  of  the  remaining  shoots  is  in 
tiira  pruned  above  the  seoond  ftewer  after 
*hich  all  buds  are  cut  away  «s  they  appear, 
only  allowmg  one  to  remain  as  MP  *»u«r. 

The  eggylant  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  Particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  destroy  .a  e  before  it 
lays  Its  eggs,  also  spray  with  arstaute  of  lead 
or  Pans  green. 

The  egg^ilant  is  very  sensible  to  the  action 
of  fertiliseri  and  excellent  re«ilto  have  been 
obUmed  with  the  foUowin,  f^nnula,  per 
100  sq.  yards:  * 

Nitrate  of  soda,  4  Ibe. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  «  lbs. 

Chk>ride  of  Potassium,  2  lbs. 

ymii^timt  ~  Long    Purpk,    Extra    Early 
BarbnUane,  Extra  Early  Purple  Dtearf. 


REDKPPER 

Capncum,  L.;  Riench:  Pinumt. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONDIMENT  VEGETABLES 


Us 


red  pepper  are  extensively  used  as  seasoner. 
duoed  to  powder  it  i,  made  into  Cayenn. 


pepper  J^,t»  of  large  fle,hy  varieties, 
without  any  burmng  ta^,  are  used  as  vege- 
tabl«.  either  m  the  raw  state  in  salad  or  cooSd 
hke  egg-plants.  ««»ea 

Cultural  requirements 

It  is  exactly  the  same  culture  as  that  of  the 
egg-plant.  Sowing  in  hotbed,  shifting  and 
pennanent  plantation  to  a  warm  exposure. 


'M:l 


■Ml 


VLATE  VIII 


COMMERCIAL  PACKING  OF  VEGETABLES 

Fift:   1. — Buncb  of  uparagua;  2. — Aaparacusbuncher,  "How  topaok";  3. — Aspsrasui;  4. — Melons;  S. — Tomatun: 
6. — Bnusels  aprouta;  7. — Oniona;  8  and  0. — Celery  planta;  10.— Cueumben. 
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|t  M  pnin«J  like  the  egg-plft„t  «,  m  to  Iravr 
only  12  to  15  fruju  on  ench  i>|»nt. 

flJ^T'*^'**'  ""  ^'«^nol,  Sweel  Mounlnin, 
(JoUf^nDawn,  Mammoth,  OoUen  Queen,  S,M 
f<pantith, 

8on.e  other  v«rieti«,  ,^ith  very  «n»ll  fruiU 
•uo  serve  in  aduming  plot*  and  basketa. 

The*,  various  plants  are  used  to  aromatiae 
or  improve  the  taate  ot  food,  meat*,  etc.  We 
will  mention  them  only. 

CARUC 


AUium  aalivum,  L;  French:  Ail. 

Garlic  gro*3  in  healthy  and  looM  Kila;  it 
often  roU  in  wet  grounds.  The  land  wUl  be 
nmnured  with  nothing  but  weU-rotten  com- 
post; fre«h  manure  is  injurious. 

Cultural  raoulf  niwita 

Sow  early  in  the  spring;  bulbs  are  divided 

dwtant,  there  bemg  6  rows  to  a  bed.  Weeding 
once  and  keeping  the  ground  free  of  weeds  is 
aU  that  .8  requi»Kl.  Gathering  in  made  in 
Ju^y  and  August.  When  stems  tu.a  yellow, 
PUU  out  and  dry  for  a  few  hou«,  then  tie  in 
bunches  and  store  in  dry  plara 

SHALLOTS 

AUium  (uetiUmicum,  L.;  French:  kchalotte. 

Cultivated  on   the  same  ground  .nnd  in  the 
.same  way  as  garlic. 

CHIVES 

Allium  Schoevoprasvw,  L.;  French:  Cibou- 

telle. 


The  fine  and  numerous  Uves  of  chives  form 
W«s-l|ke  bunches  on  old  planU.  Leaves  have 
«Je^n«,„  taste  and  are  used  chopM  i«  many 

Chives  also  make  excellent  bi.rders;  it  is 
PJ|Of»M«ted  in  the  spring  by  division  of  (he 

PARSLEY 

A^um  PrtroMlinum,  h;  French:  Pertil. 

Leaves  are  used  in  the  raw  state  or  cooked 
to  aromatise  dishes. 

Cultural  r«quif  menu 

A  JiT  ^  ^""^^""^  "n  »>order^      Sow  from 
mSich.  *^'""  "^  '**'"^'  ""  '~* 

CHERVIL 

Somdix  CerefoUum,  L.;  French:  Cerfeuil. 
ChervU  w  used  to    season  aakds      This 
annual  plant  is  sown  as  parsley. 

TARRAGON 

AHemi^a  Dracunrultu,  L.;  French:  E»tragm. 

Delicious  plants  the  ..terns  and  leaves  of 

whjch^serve  to  aromatize  salads,  sauces,  vine- 

It  does  not  produce  any  seed;  can  only  be 
propagated  by  division  of  roots  in  the    spring. 

SAVORY 

Satureia  hortemi,,  L.;  French:  Sarrieite. 
Same  use.  Is  sown  in  the  spring  Uke  panley. 

FRENCH  THYME 

Thymui  vulgaris,  L.;  French:  Tkym 
Same  use  and  same  culture. 


■1^ 


Hflifl 


PART  /// 


USEFUL    INFORiATION 


KINDS  OF  SOILS  PARTICULAItLY  SUITED  TO  THE  VARIOUS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


RICH  CLAY  LOAM.  LIGHT  AND  SANDY 


Beet. 

Aaa. 

CMTOt. 

Red  Pepper. 

Cucumber. 

Radiiaiea. 

C>btM|e(etfly). 

Rhubarb. 

Swede  Turnip. 

OnitMi  (early) 

CMilinower(e«riy). 

Tomato. 

SquMh. 

Melon. 

Sf^DMh. 

Celery. 

Kidney  bewi. 

Celeric. 

HEAVY  L( 

>AM— CLAYB\ 

Headcabbace. 

BruaeekBprouts. 

Pkrsnip. 

Cauliflower  (late). 

Leek. 

Kidney  bean. 

Dandelion. 

VEGETABLE  HANTS  REQUIRING  A 
VERY  WARM  EXPOSURE 


Kidney  bean. 

Cora 

Cucumberl 

Egf-Flant. 

Pumpkin. 


Squaah. 
Melon. 
Red  Pepper 
Tomato. 


Planta  that  nMjr  ba  aawn  in  hatbada  or  In 
nuraaiT  and  ahtftad  (S)  before  par- 
manant  plantatlen.  Planta  aown  in 
pota  (P) « 


Artichoke 

Squarti  (P). 

Cauliftower  (5). 

Lettuce. 

Celery  (5). 

Cucumber  (P) 

Cabbaie(S). 

Melon  (8.) 

Cardooo  (P). 

Pumpkin  (P). 

Tomato  (<S). 

Cora. 

Beet. 

Swin  Chard. 

Red  Pepper  (.S). 

Onion. 

PLANTS  TO  BE  SOWN  WHERE  TO  STAY 


Baet. 
Carrot. 
Chervil. 
Swiia-chaid. 
^unach. 
Kidney  Bean. 
Lettuce. 
Ckurn  Salad. 


Turnip 

Onion. 

Pairaip. 

Piualey. 

Dandelion. 

Peaa. 

Radish. 

Soolymui. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  VECETAILE  CULTURl 


VrORTABLEH 


ArUdMk* 

'  >obaa«,*vlr 

rudooa  . .. 

Cumil 

r.uUiiow« 
Okry 

c»««Ue  .:;■' 

riiwvu,... 

fhioory  ... 
(on,Hw*tt 
LoraMUaH 

(r«imw»Ur.      "^ 
(ueumber .... 
ttendaUoo  .... 
Km-Phuit .... 

KndiTi 

KoUnfai 

iMk 

I«ttiir*  .. 
Melon,  Mink. 
Meioa.Watar 
*Moa,  8Md ... 
Onion,  Mf( 
l-ualty 


OcrmiaiU     HmtI  or  pluK 
lObfMt  of 


0  log  ynn 


(Hxhof 
pinnllnc 


D&WW    bWrHftl    Bl»Bt«~ 


Hafw 
eutUvntloa 


H  ouac*  I  (o  2 

I    UUOM  ll   >-  .) 

W  .to  W  pUnu  3  to  a 

H  u.  a 

i  to  J 


Huad 
•^•hivatioii 


fwt 


IHHata** 

("umpkin .... 

lUdbb 

RhobsrtmMil  " 

OUally 

Nquaah 
romHo  . 
Turoipi. 


iaaiiMU  to  4 

3  to  4 

30  l„  39  l,,!,^ 
li  to  n     (H«t 

28  to  36  inrw, 
IM  to  3<t     •• 
|W  to  3A     •• 
ao  to  M    •• 
SO  to  40     " 

in       ,     '•»* 
30  to  311  Inrhw 
30  to  30     •• 
3  to  0       fivt 
30  to  W  inrhx 
30  to  3*)    " 
30  to  3«t     " 
3a  Ui  42     '• 
30 
30 

bnwdrMt 
4  to  e       t«t 

30  to36  " 
30 

30  to  38  " 
30  to  3a  " 
30 

8  lo  13    tfH 
8  to  13       " 
34  to  3a     " 
?4  to  38     •• 
M  to  38     ■• 
30  to  38     " 
3to4       fcM 
30  to  38  inchm 
30  to  30        •• 
HtoI2    r««t 
M  to  36  .Dehn 

3  to  8      feet 
30toSein«he, 
30  to  36    •• 
3  to  4       feat 
24  to  86  iachn 
8  to  8    f«t 
30  to  38  ioehw 
S4to36  ^^^ 


to  3       (Mt 

to  2 

to  2        <• 
,  I  to  2 

l;  to  24  inchn 
,12  to  18  '■ 
24  to  30  " 
24  to  30  •• 
24  to  3«  ■• 
?  (act 

IN  to  2i  inrbn 
21  to  :u  " 
IH  to  36  " 
IN  to  34  ,• 
IS  lo  24  ■• 
,18  to  34  " 
3o  to  38  " 
12  to  in  •• 
12  to  18     " 





4  to  6      fwt 
18  to  24  iorlM 
34  to  3D    ■• 
IS 

Is  to  34     " 
14  to  30     " 
12  to  18    " 
6  to  8      f««t 
S  to  12       " 
12  to  18  inehm 
12  to  IS     " 
12  to  18    " 
18  to  24     " 
30  to  36    " 
18  to  34     " 
24to36     " 
8  to  12    fe-t 
tl<ol2    iDdwv 
30  to  36    " 
3  to  8      f»t 
18  to  24  ioclios 
13  to  IS  iocba 
3to4      (ce« 
!8to34iiielim 
3  to  4      fMt 
18  to  34  iiuhn 
18  to  34     " 


la 


3  to  3  f<wt 
I  to  2  fMt 

3  to  S  inelm 
14  to  30  inHM* 

4  or  6  to  10  iaekw 

5  or  a  to  I2iiir|itis 
16  to  24  iB.i«r^ 
IJ  to  18  inabM 

IB  to  34  ioolMa 
■3  to  18  iathm 
a  or  7  to  12  iochM 
14  to  18  inchJT 
I  to  8  Inchm 
lorStoltlaelMi 
for  4  to  l3ioehn 
I  or  S  to  13  iaelMi 
30  to  36  InebSr^ 
'"••oWiBdi.. 
4  or  S  to  12  inehM 


4  to  6  ••t 
8  lo  12  inrbm 
18  to  34  inrlMa 
8  to  12  iorlH. 
4  to  8  inrhca 
4  to  8  inebw 
4  to  8  inohM 
n  bill*,  6  f«et 
In  hiUa,  10  fmt 
4orAtol2iarh», 

4  or  5  to  U  iooha. 
3  to  6  Inohw^^ 

5  to  12  inelM* 
18  to  18  InehH 
.14  to  18  laetMa 

'».'>lllf..8tol3fw 
I  to  2ioelw« 
0  to  S  iDchn 
3  feet 

3  to  4  iaclm 
I'tS  "to  12 iw*. 
in  hilb,  3  to  4  (CM 

ittM 

Bto8ineb#i 

florrtoiainchM 


m 
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Time  raauiioil 
by  ••wttto 
cenniiutc 


D»tc  o(  >">wiiia 
in  hoti'vd* 


Dkta  ot  tnupUnting 
to  tho  opan  icrouiui 


linw  roquinNl 
to  auktura 


Bmn.Kidnry 

CitbtMHie,Eiuly" .'.'." 

Cia>b)Uir,Utr 

Cauliflowmr 

CMTKIt 

CelCTy 

Carn.Bwcrt 

Cueumber 

EwUr* 

LcttiH* 

Onion.and 

Union,  H*U 

CInion,  TmncplontKl 

IHiiwiip 

ft—.. 

Prapw 

RaiUHh 

8KUfy 

TodMto 

Turnip 


H  to  10  dam 
TtolO^* 
5  to  10    " 

8  to  10    " 

9  to  to  " 
IS  to  18  " 

10  to  20  " 
Ato  8  " 
« to  10  " 
5  to  10  " 
«  to  8  " 
7  to  10  •• 


lotoao 

Sto  10 
Stol4 

3  to  6    ' 
7  to  12 
eto  13 

4  to    8 


I 


M\nh  lAth 
May  15th 
Much  IStb 

March  luwl  April 


March  ISth,  April 
March 
March  ISth 
Maren  IStb,  April 


M«y-Junr 

M>«y-Jun* 

May 

Jitnit  until  July  ISth 

May  ISth  Juno  ISth 

May-Juna 

May  and  Jun<« 

May-Juna 

May  ISth.  June 

July  and  Aucuat 

May 

May 

May 

M«y 

May.  JuM! 

June 

May,  June,  August 

May 

May  and  June 

May,  June,  July 


SO  to  W  ilayn 

aoto  ao  " 
goto  180  " 
laoiniao  '■ 

100  to  130    ■■ 

75  to  lao  " 

120  to  ISO    " 

eotow  •■ 
aoto  M  ■■ 

M  to  180  •■ 

aoto  M  •■ 
laotoiao  •• 

MtolOO    •' 

laotoiio  •' 
lutoiao  '' 
60  to  go  •' 

100  to  140    •' 

aoto  40  •' 

130  to  180     ' 

taotoiao  •• 
aoto  80  " 


How  the  two  aolutioni  should  be  poured  to  obtain  a  perfect  mixture. 


PA/tr  /y 


INJURIOUS   OlSfASES  AND   INSECTS 


m 


GARLIC 

DUcaM:  Rli«ht. 

\nm.vx«:  Onion  fly,  mamot. 

ARTICHOKE  AND  CAROOON 

Duense:   MiUcw. 

IiWKCta:  Whito  root  liw,  giwn  leaf  be<>tl«>. 

ASPARAGUS 

nUicaitp:  Hunt. 

In«it,:  A.p.r««u«  bectli..  a«paraKiw  miner. 
EGG^»LANT 

Disease-  Phytophtora  infentans. 
BEET  AND  SWISS4:hARD 

Inaeeu:  Slugs,  ciitirurnm,  beet  fly. 
CARROT  AND  PARSNIP 

pi»«Me:  MiMcw. 

IMOCU:  Carrot  nwt-fly.  red  spkjer,  cari»t  maiwot. 
CELERY,  CELERIAC  AND  PARSLEY 

Diaeaam:  Kiut*. 

Insect:  Celery  rusMly. 

CHERVIL 

DiaeaM!:  MiMew. 

Innoeta:  Red  apider,  root  lire. 

LETTUCE,  ENDIVE  AND  WITLOOF 

piaeaaea:  MiMew,  rust 

CABRAGB 

Inmta^Flea     beetle,     putworm,    ealibasn    nluaiH 

CUCUMBER,  MELON,  SQUASH.  ETC. 

DiaTMM^^  Baoterial  wilt,  anthraenoiie.  mildew,  leaf. 


CHAPTKH  I 
ENUMERATION 


bu7n...ion";^;^!:;  "'"''-'^•'''  •-'^-  "•"•"•  -i--"*.- 

SPINACH 

EHiieaiin.:  Afilflpw,  dampinif-off. 
ln«Tt-:  Gr..<..,  ap|,u.  white  gnib,  .-mwnrm* 
BEANS  AND  PEAS 

I»«HU:  riil«,«.,„,  pn  weevil,  brnn    weevil   auhi. 

srawhopper.  oaterpillar.  blistei^  beetle  '     '^"'• 

CORNSALAD 

Diarow:   Ruat. 

CORN 

DiiMtnae:  .Smut, 
In9e.-t:  Corn  fly. 

TURNIP  AND  RADISH 

ONION.  SHALLOT,  LEEK 

iu^'^biil™'T, J"  ''"*'''«.  »mut.  black  mow,  ruat. 

SORREL 

piacaae:  Ruat. 

Iiiaeeta:  Sorrel  fly,  Colorado  potato  bectlh. 
POTATO 

^mn»":Sb"'"""'-'"~-'''^- "''•"•»•  n-^d'-y 

i^^ajTbtCunti^.'-  "^'""-  -">•  '*«- 

SAtSIFY  AND  SCORZONERA 

Pw««ea:  White  ruat.  amut. 
ln.ieet:  Plant  liee. 

TOMATO 

OiaeaaeH;  MUdew,     hnut    rot 

In«*ta:  l.af-lH^.Ue,>hite  «rub,  wireworm 


CHAPTER   II 

DBcairrioN  and  oom^ot  or  the  principal  .nse™  a«,ve  mentioned 


(Extraet  from  circular  No.  33) 

I-et  ua  say,  in  tlie  fiml  place,  that  inaect  oeat^  «)«„-. 

...cttongdiimy  l»  divi.le./i„  tf.r^^t^.T^'*  "*"" 

■  .— CIMwinc  InaMta.  or  thoae  catiitc  off  the  f..li». 

tmii«rIllIJ.^'J  "T^    ^™^  •"*  de«tn.yed  by  aubatsm  ra 

i::''2n?:s'.„t!?„^,S2ir'' "  "'"•""-  •""••"  - 


ii5»"'cLkJd  b?"i:;n:i"'  ""■  '■■^^  "'•■'■«^t.  '«<•  They 

CUTWORMS 

Cut  planta  near  tJ»  itroun.l. 

WHITE  GRUBS 

pl^.i''^  "'  "^  """^  •■"*  '•««  on  the  roots  of  ««wl 
to  ru'nTnX  £1:1^  ^ea'"'-"""*  -"'-k-  .~i  h«^ 
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GRASSHOPreitS 

Feed  on  Iwtw. 

Control:  Hprnd     early     in    the     morning    poison 
bran  nuwh  mixed  with  the  juice  and  pulp  of  three  or 
four  lemons  or  orances. 
PLANT  UCE 

Suck  the  loavw. 

Control:  Sony  the  lower  lurfooe  of  kawii  with 

■ulfate  of  nicotine. 
SLUGS 

Stiek  to  the  planla  and  daniace  tlicni. 

Control:  Spread  lime  on  the  (round. 
BUSTER  BEETLES 

Beetle*  eating  off  leaven. 


Control:  They    are    deatroyad    by   aprayiag    whh 
arM<nate  of  lead  or  Parig  green.  -■--»—»       ». 

CA"»ACE^MACCOT  AND  IMPORTED  CABBAGE 

Ij»y  PfigH  on  Ivavni  out  of  which  come   larvae  that 

work  considerable  damage. 
Pmmtttm  agalnat  Um  wafggt.     When  transplant 
mg,  place  n  taned  paper  diak  of  two  inehm  arouiirl 
the  bate  of  the  phnt  and  reiting  well  fUt  on  thu 
ground. 

Pr«»«ntl»e  against  Ih*  worm. — Water  plant*  every 
nirfit,  the  water  being  thrown  with  strong  preasim- 
with  a  rubber  hose  equipped  with  a  noisle  and  this 
in  view  of  ridding  leaves  of  the  eggs  that  might 
have  been  hatched. 


CHAPTER  III 
INSECTICIDES 

(.or  iogrtdienlt  to  eoiUroi  iturcti,) 
-PoiHon  used  to  destroy  caterpillam  FormuUe 


Aramata  of  Icad.- 

and  beetles. 

Formulae:  Powder  anenate,  2  llw  in  40  gallons  of 
water;  paste  arsenate,  4  lbs  in  4()  gallons.  *^"^""  "' 
Preparation'  Diluto  poison  slowly  so  as  to  obtain 
a  thin  paste  Then  mix  in  water  or  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  use.  Add  sticker  so  that  it  may  adhere  to 
^<»bbage,  turnip,  cauliflower,  bept  leaves,  etc. 

P*"*  gr««n.— Same  use  and  same  preparation  as 
arsenate  of  lead.  >-    •—  -» 

Formulae:  Paris  grcon,  «  lb.;  quick  lime,  l<4  lb.- 
water,  40  gallons.  ' 

With  Bordeaux  mixture:  'A  lb.  Paris  green,  no  lime 

Sutfato^nieotiiM-Bbck  Uquki  toKeco  «trwt 
an  efficient  remedy  against  pUnt  lice  and  other 
sucking  insects.  ^^ 

ForaiiAu-:  M  lb.  of  sulfate  in  40  gallons  of  water 
or  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Poison  bran  maaii — To  destroy  cutworms  and  grass- 


Bran,   20  lbs.;  Paris  green  or  arsenate 
g  10.;  molasses,  I  nuart;  water,  2  to  3  gsllon.5. 
Preparation;  Mix    brHii    and     poison    thoroughlv 
I>i8solve  molasses  in  water  and  moisten  poisoned 
bran  with  this  sweetened  substance. 

Karossne  •mubion.— Is  used  to  control  plant  lief, 
niU{a  and  other  sucking  insects. 
Formula-:  Kerosene  (coal  oil),  I  ga'lon;  soap,  '/,  lb 
water,  1  gnllon,  Hhure  up  soap  in  I  gallon  of  hoilinK 
water  «nd  add  kerosene.  Stir  during  .'5  minutes  an<l 
cool.  Dilute  into  9  times  iU  volume  of  water 
before  using,  that  is,  1  gallon  of  emulsion  to  !l 
gallons  of  water. 

Pmthrum. — Whitish  powder  used  in  lieu  of  poirani 
It  IS  distributed  over  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  ete  , 
withcfct.an^  danger.  After  4  or  5  days  exposure 
to  tue  air,  it  lose*  all  iU  strength. 


AmonsDst  the  above  mentioned  diseases,  «ome  mav  ho 
sucwsstully  treated  whereas  otheis  arc  practical™ 
incurable,  that  u,  efflrient  means  have  not  been  found 
up  to  now  to  ronlrol  same.  We  may  however  prevent 
most  of  them  by  resorting  to  the  following  means; 

1.— In  using  se"d  from  healthy  subjects  only,  or  in 
ease  of  doubt,  in  diMnfecUng  the  seeds  purehavid  in 
formalin  before  sowing. 

2.— In  alternating  crops  from  one  year  to  another 
without  awaiting,  that  diseases  spread  to  do  BO. 
d'        ej^  *""*  ■"  '"'**'^  subjects  as  they  arc 

4.— In  clearing  the  soil,  each  fall,  of  all  vegetable 
refuse  which  are  f,mnd  alter  the  emp.  vegcvanie 

5.— In  providing  planla  with  the  variois  elcmcnU 
they  need  m  onler  to  develop,  through  druinage.  irri- 
P',I°!!!,!?*  ,«7,^"  ■>'  *'*  '"il  and  by  a  suficient  aildi- 
tion  of  the  fertiliaeni  missini;  in  the  soil  and  iwrticulariv 
auMed  to  eaeh  kind  of  plant.  "•»ri.r 

In  acting  in  this  nianner  we  will  prevent  the  auuear- 
"!{?  w^«2en™We  iJant  diseases  such  as  the  bacterial 
wilt,  bhght,  onthraenose,  powdery  scab,  t.lack  leg 
masaie,  etc.  ^ 

As  regards  other  diseases,  such  as  iiiiklew,  common 
rust,  etc,  they  will  be  effeetivelv  eontroll.il  in  every 
case  with  Bordeaux  mixture  which  is,  without  anv 
doubt,  the  mnst  powerful  fungicide  discovered  to  date 
and  of  which  you  will  find  the  formula  in  a  further 
paragraph  But  it  must  alwaj-s  lie  remembered  lh:it  it 
IS  preferable  to  prevent  than  cure. 

J  f*"**""";— •^'qu'd,  chemical  also  called  Foriiml- 
oehyde,  used  to  disinfect  potato  and  cereal  reedn.  For 
potatoes  a  solution  is  prepared  of  1  pint  of  formalin  to 


CHAPTER  IV 
FUNGICIDES 

(or  ingrrditnU  to  pretent  and  control  diteana) 


,<»"•."»  of  water.  Potatoes  are  put  in  bags  and 
soaked  info  this  luj^uid  during  two  boura.  They  nn- 
afterward*  set  to  drain  before  Bowing.  It  i.i  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  only  disinfected  receptacles  be 
lucd  to  receive  the  treated  seeds. 

■^J*^""  naUture.— This  mixture  prevents  anil 
controls  diseaaes  develt^ng  on  plants.  It  is  advaii- 
Ugpopily  used  for  all  vegetables  and  partJaularly  for 
liotat^Kx,  tomatoes  and  beans. 

Foniiulav:  Copper  sulfate  (bluestone),  4  Ha.;  quirk 
lime,  4  to  6  lbs.;  water,  40  gallons. 

Preparation:  t".  In  a  barrel  containing  20  gallim^ 
of  water,  dissolve  the  blue  stone  put  into  a  ban  *oak>''l 
in  water.  2.  flake  lime  slowly  in  a  pail  and  pour 
through  a  strainer,  into  a  second  barrel  also  coni- 
uiiiii^  20  gallons  of  water.  3.  Pour  these  im. 
solutioaa  at  the  same  time  into  a  third  barrel 
•^tir  hard  and  then  use.  Insecticides  (.\rBeniiti> 
I'nris  green,  nieotiiie  nulfale)  are  easily  used  kImm 
.  niixed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Inseeto  anil  di»ea:.iM 
are  thus  controlled  by  a  single  operation. 
Sulfur.— Powder  >iulfur  w  excellent  to  prevent  mil 
ikwB.  ,  Plants  are  sprinkled  with  an  atomiser  ur 
otherwise. 

Notes.— When  nnmying  vegetables,  we  must  add  to 
all  these  solutions  (except  kenweno  emulsion  |  ^i 
slicker  thus  composed:  boil  together  few  2  hours  -' 
lbs  of  resin  and  1  lb.  of  nal  soda  into  1  gallon  .  f 
water;  this  qunnlity  is  sufficient  for  40  gallons  d 
wtater.  Formulae  given  are  sufficient  for  a  gsnl<ii 
of  one  acre.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  reduce  the  fdr- 
inula  in  aecordiuiee  with  the  area  of  the  garden 
We  will  divide  by  2,  3  or  4,  as  the  oa«e  may  be. 
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'^'^'^  '67n'r7'f!ii.„?iT5-'P-^«l    »ton,iz.,: 


■^raye"^  i:w'lfjri7-^^^J.L-^J>'"P''^    air 


Band?— Hand  atoniizor:     3  an 

unij..  ,n,r  r..».  at  one  time.)  '  "^'^  "^"'"^ ''ae  tuiHr);  21.— Horsepower 


